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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, cr sketches 


submitted to him, (ut they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 


himself responsible for AISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country LIFE can alone /e taken as evidence of acceplance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS, 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price required 


jor reproduction, otherwise when payment is requested tt will be made at 

the usual vates of the journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of 
the copyright can be treated with. ; 
e 

The charge jor small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 

Situations Wanted, etc., etc., 78 58. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 

each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 

remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the AMlanager, 20, Zavistock Street, Covent Garden, WC. 


1 BETWEEN TWO ERAS. | 


T was the fashion some ten or fifteen years ago to call the 
era in which we lived a prosaic one, and people who 
considered themselves of superior culture openly longed 

for Carlyle’s wishing carpet that would enable them to live 

not only anywhere, but anywhen they desired. Such 
meditations can only come from people who are themselves 
essentially prosaic, and who accordingly drift through these days 
without noticing where they are. As far as human eye can see, 
or human understanding penetrate, we have arrived at one 
of the most important epochs in the history of mankind. 

The nineteenth century was notable for what one may cal! 

the magic of science. Nowadays we are so much accustomed 

to extraordinary discoveries, that we look upon them as 
commonplace. Train, motor-car, flying-machine, wireless 
telegraphy, the telephone, and the other outcomes of study in 
electricity have ceased to excite wonder, though not so long ago 
he who prophesied them would have been regarded as indulging 
in a vain imagination. Most of these discoveries, however, have 
been adapted to the uses of commerce, either in the way of 
equipping it more perfectly or adding to its efficiency. And now 
the nations as far as these discoveries are concerned stand nearly 
on an equal footing. The result on the various nationalities of 
the world is worthy of the most careful study. The Continental 
countries that William Pitt had to deal with are no longer what 
they were. We know what an awakening has taken place in 

England where the peasant has been touched into life by the 

introduction of railways and the opening up of new kinds of 

employment. We know his discontent here; that he no longer 
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cares for the country and the low fixed wages of agriculture, but 
has hastened and is hastening to town to claim his share of the 
profits that come from mine and shop and factory. We are apt 
to forget that the same process has been witnessed to a greater 
or less degree in every country of Europe. Not so long ago 
Germany itself was but a race of peasants unwitting, and Shute. 
fore careless, of the wide world of commerce and enterprise. 
They lived in their huts, tilled the soil, married, begat children, 
and died, without ambition ever having been stirred in them, 
without their realising the possibility of getting into that new 
sphere where life is all energy and go. 

But the railways and the other resources of civilisation have 
changed all that, and of all the Continental countries it may 
be said with as much truth as Napoleon said it of England 
that each is a nation of shopkeepers. And, unfortunately, 
this is no’ mere philosophic speculation that one can touch 
on and forget. It signifies amongst other things a complete 
and absolute change in the ambitions of those countries. 
With the development of their new ideals another process 
has been going on, namely, that of calling into existence 
huge armaments for offence and for defence by sea and land. 
At the end of the Franco-German War in 1870, history 
repeated one of her fatal lessons. She showed, as she has done 
over and over again, that a country victorious in warfare gains a 
fresh start in commercial prosperity. German activity in the 
domain of exports and manufactures dates from the period 
subsequent to the war. It is the same with us ourselves. After 
the Napoleonic warfare, which may be said to have ended with 
the battle of Waterloo, it might have been thought that England 
would be wearied and exhausted and worn out with the long 
struggle, but, on the contrary, at no previous time in history was 
there more vigour and ability developed in our countrymen. It 
was then that the foundations of our present commercial system 
were laid, and it is curious that wherever mind was needed it 
was found then in abundance. All at the same time we had 
Stephenson with his navvies building the railways, we had 
Darwin patiently collecting the facts for his great theory, we had 
Tennyson writing his finest poems, and Carlyle thinking over 
his ‘* French Revolution.” History proves this to be invariably 
the case. The victorious country after a long warfare becomes 
prosperous, in spite of any debts or liabilities it has incurred. 
Moreover, the consciousness that this is so inheres in all the great 
Powers of Europe. They have their great armies, and they 
are building navies, and what their ambition points to is a 
greater share of the world’s commerce. 

When we carry these reflections away from the Continent 
and apply them to the great war that is going on in the East, they 
seem to have even a still more appalling weight. Russia 
is at the present moment not further advanced than Germany 
was twenty-five or thirty years ago. There you have the same 
unawakened peasant population under a system of government 
that is a twentieth century anachronism. In Japan something 
the very opposite may be seen. Thirty years ago the people of 
this small Oriental island counted for nothing and nobody in the 
concerns of the world. Though there might be, and no doubt 
was, a considerable amount of culture among them, the bulk of 
the population could not be said to be highly civilised. But the new 
spirit entered into them, and when they did begin to make progress 
they advanced, in Gladstone’s familiar phrase, by leaps and 
bounds, so that now they are comparable to the people of any 
nationality in the world. But they, too, have recognised, with no 
uncertain eye, that the future of their trade, and therefore of them- 
selves, isa matter of conquest. If they stood aside and permitted 
Russia, because she was the greater of the two, to arrogate to her- 
self the leading position in the East, then that would have been 
self-effacement and a speedy end to the enterprise and progress 
that now distinguish Japan. But it is a difficult question to 
answer how far the newly-aroused ambitions of these yellow 
men are likely to carry them. They are not so dull but that 
they recognise the potentiality of a great yellow empire in the 
East, and their triumph would almost certainly lead to its 
establishment. On the other hand, if Russia should, after all 
her slow beginning, be able to mass forces sufficient to over- 
come her opponent, then we have as active and as great an 
ambition developed on that side. It will be interesting for those 
who live long enough to trace the sequel of these events; but 
what should be impressed on the people of England here and 
now is that in any case a new era is being formed, and that the 
statesmen of the future will have to deal with factors that did not 
exist and were even undreamed of in the day of Disraeli and 
Gladstone. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Gregor 

) MacGregor and her baby. Mts. MacGregor is the eldest 

daughter of Mr. T. W. N. Oliver of Meads, Cuckfield, Sussex, 

and, in 1902, married Mr. Gregor MacGregor, the well-known 
footbail and cricket player. 
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studied by our own soldiers. It has that spirit of 

— ‘impartiality which is nourished so much 

in Germany, and if England is not flattered, she 
has at the same time no reason to complain of blame being 
unduly attached to her servants. Our unpreparedness for the 
war is carefully noted; and among our generals Sir Redvers 
Buller comes in for the greatest share of censure. His leader- 
ship at Colenso, where he seemed to lose his head at the very 
moment when nerve and dash were most required, is commented 
on severely ; and if foreign opinion, as someone has said, may be 
called the judgment of posterity, then all that was said against 
General Buller in the House of Commons and elsewhere is 
more than justified. Lord Methuen is let off more lightly, except 
in so far as it is shown that his arrangements at Magersfontein 
were largely responsible for the disastrous end of that battle. 
The German critics have a good deal to say also about the relief 
of Kimberley and the pursuit of Cronje, but here we think they 
are only trying to show wisdom after the event. It was not very 
difficult maiter to criticise the ordinary or lesser strategists of 
the war, but Lord Roberts showed just that touch of. genius 
which baffles the scientific observer. Nobody at the time guessed 
what his plans would be, and the success which attended their 
carrying out tells stronger than any criticism of them which can 
now be made. At the same time, the German comments on 
Lord Kitchener and the rest of our military leaders show that 
they have taken their measure very accurately, perhaps more 
accurately than would be convenient if war were to break out 
between England and Germany. 


os report of the German military experts on the 
Boer War is a document that ought to be carefully 


At the moment of writing there is no doubt that the ‘*man 
in the street” is secretly feeling himself just a little defrauded at 
the present lack of incident, at least, of reported incident, in the 
war in the Far East. The Japanese opened the piece in such 
sensational fashion that expectations of excitement were raised 
to a height that it might have been hard to satisfy, and for the 
moment, at all events, are far from being fulfilled. But while 
both parties in the war are occupied in preparations for great 
events that cannot long be delayed, time is given to European 
nations for a calm estimate of the general situation and for 
appreciation of its effects on their own mutual relations. In this 
regard it is as obvious as it is satisfactory that the acute 
uneasiness prevailing at the first outbreak of hostilities has 
become very much allayed. The nations begin to have faith in 
each other’s assurances of a desire for peace, and there is no 
apparent disturbance of the entente cordiale arising from the fact 
that England and France are in defensive alliance respectively 
with the two nations now at war. 





Evidence of reform at the “‘ Zoo” is now plainly manifest 
on all sides. The birds especially have had cause to rejoice at 
the new era whicn has dawned. Within the last few days the 
new aviary built on the bank sloping to the canal, opposite the 
elephant-house, has been tenanted, the fortunate birds selected 
being crows of various kinds, choughs, gulls, pheasants, herons, 
night-berons, and a few small birds. These are now housed 
under conditions which leave nothing to be desired. Many 
of these birds, at the time of ourv isit, were showing every 
sign of a desire to build among the trees which have been 
enclosed within the splendid cage. On this account, perhaps it 
might have been better had the crows been kept out. The large 
eagles near the entrance to the tunnel have been provided with 
nesting-frames placed on the stumps of huge tree trunks, a mark 
of attention which appears to have been received with every sign 
of pleasure. Several birds at the time of our visit were busily 
engaged in carrying up and arranging small sticks and boughs 
from a store which had been placed at the bottom of each cage. 
A new range of cages for the smaller birds of prey has been 
erected near the aquarium. 
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Lord Onslow has taken a very wise step in appointing a 
Departmental Committee to enquire into the fruit industry of 
Great Britain. It is no doubt true that for a great number of 
years the area devoted to orchards and gardens in this country 
has been on the increase; yet, at the same time, the con- 
sumption of fruit has also increased, and the sale of it has 
become a very considerable industry. There are plenty of 
people in the trade now who can remember a time when 
there was only one fruit shop open during the winter in the 
City. of London, and when practically no fruit was to be 
had during the winter months. It was scarcely worth anybody's 
while then to devote his whole attention to fruit. How different 
it is to-day may be known by anyone who will glance at the 
hundreds of great shops and greater markets used only for the 
disposal of fruit. But a very great proportion of this is foreign, 
and many of those most qualified to speak on the subject are 
of opinion that, though we could not now do without foreign 
supplies, much more might be produced at home than is the 
case. If Lord Onslow’s committee can work this into the heads 
of our agricultural population, it will have done well. Of course, 
there are several political and other questions that will also 
require attention, notably the tenure by which gardening ground 
is held. When you plant fruit trees you expect to wait a long 
time for the harvest, and planting never will be done on a very 
extensive scale except where the tenure of land is secure. 

TIME WAS. 
Time was, while yet I dwelt with vouth, 
I walked the golden ways of Truth, 
And with vain yearning strove to pierce 
The secrets of the universe ; 
The marvels of this human frame 
Whither I yo, and whence I came. 
Sut still through all my questioning, 
I kept my soul a lovely thing, 
Nor let one sinful thought distress 
The beauty of its holiness. 
Time was, but now my spirit wears 
‘The earth-stained garment of the vears. 
In vain I seek the paths I trod, 
With white thoughts mounting up to God. 
No more my wandering dreams will fly 
On wings of Immortality. 
And yet, maybe, though light is gone 
From the drear path I journey on, 
A living spark struck from my soul, 
Shall make Life’s purpose clear and whole. 
R. G. T. Coventry. 


Men of all shades of politics will extend a hearty welcome 
to Mr. Chamberlain, who, though he is not expected to take his 
place in the House till after Easter, will be at home early next 
week. It is said that he has derived much benefit from his 
short visit to Egypt, and that his health is thoroughly re- 
established. Weare all glad to hear it. Whatever our differences 
in political opinion may be, we recognise that Mr. Chamberlain 
has given many years of his life and the best of his energy and 
ability to the service of his country. He has been a good 
fighter, and in England he is respected even by those who 
oppose him, while he is loved by his own followers. The fiscal 
question which he raised before starting has, we imagine, fallen 
into abeyance in the meantime. Foreign complications are so 
great and threaten so much that the most profound students 
of politics are the least inclined for the moment to give attention 
to this domestic question. They see that the outcome of the 
war may possibly be to create new conditions, in which the 
question of Protection and Free Trade will have less importance 
than it had before. 


The Royal house of Stuart, with all its faults, had a capacity 
for awakening romantic affection which has been excelled by no 
other family. That this has not died down was proved by the sale 
which took place in Edinburgh last Saturday of Stuart and 
Jacobite relics. They belonged to the late J. N. Durrant-Stewart, 
the twelfth and last laird of Dalguise. The harp known as 
Queen Mary’s harp is said to have been offered as a prize in 
a competition of barpers. It was awarded to Beatrix Gurdyn of 
Banchory. Bidders for it were very keen against one another, 
and one almost regrets that Mr. Theodore Napier, who is so 
well known as an enthusiastic Jacobite, failed to obtain it. He 
went as far as to offer £840, but the authorities of the Antiquarian 
Museum in Edinburgh went up to £8g2 1os., so that the harp has 
now become a national possession. The older Lamont harp was 
sold to a private bidder for £525. <A lock of the hair of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, with one of his wife, Princess Louise of 
Stohlberg, went for £33 12s., while a sword, which he had worn, 
went for £78, and two genuine old Highland targets at £58 16s. 
and £60 18s., all of which goes to prove that romance is not yet 
dead among the people of the North. 
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Mr. Warner and his men concluded their cricketing tour in 
Australia with a match played at Adelaide in very brilliant 
style. The Australians made a fair number of runs in their 
first innings, and the Englishmen made less, but in the second 
innings the bowling of Braund proved to be irresistible, and the 
Australians were dismissed for seventy-seven. The Englishmen 
went in with 183 to make, but two of the most brilliant bats of 
the team—Warner himself and Foster—kept together until 
they were within sixty-six of the total required, when Tyldesley 
came in, and the runs were obtained without further loss. It 
has been a very successful tour from the spectacular point of 
view, although Mr. Warner complains that the M.C.C. will lose 
by it, as the expenses have been so enormous. This seems 
extraordinary, because, according to the messages sent home, 
the crowds have been almost unprecedented; but it seems that 
the business arrangements made by the Englishmen were not as 
good as they might have been. Mr. Warner suggests that 
future teams should demand half of the gross gate receipts, and 
perhaps that might open a way out of the difficulty, though it 
suggests a somewhat sordid side of these encounters to which 
one would rather be blind. 


It is to be regretted for many reasons that the sale of the 
books which belonged to the late W. E. Henley, on Monday, 
Was not a very successful one. A few of the autograph and 
presentation volumes brought moderately good prices, but the 
result, taken as a whole, cannot be described as very satis- 
factory. Of course, there is this to be said on the side of the 
buyer, that Mr. Henley was not, in any real sense of the word, 
a bibliophile. In fact, it is doubtful if he would even have been 
a great reader save for the fact of his having been deprived of 
the use of one of his legs. Otherwise he was much better 
equipped for an active physical life than for an intellectual one. 
He took no great pleasure in books merely because they were old 
or rare or curious. He loved them chiefly because reading was 
his recreation. Then, again, the reputation of many of the men 
whose books he possessed has not grown in the manner that he 
deemed inevitable. Even Stevenson’s fame is shrinking rather 
than otherwise, and what is true of him is truer still of the 
smaller lights; so that perhaps, on the whole, we ought not to be 
surprised that the sale of Mr. Henley’s books was not as satis- 
factory as some of his friends hoped it would be. 


Some of the prices realised are instructive. The highest 
was £40 for the ‘ Edinburgh Edition” of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s works in twenty-eight volumes, with “An Object 
of Pity” and Mr. Graham Balfour’s ‘ Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson.” The first volume of the works contains the specially- 
printed dedication, “To William Ernest Henley and Anna, his 
wife. O pulchra filia, O filia aureola, Vale, Vale et in eternum !”’ 
The complete set of the Henley and Stevenson plays—‘“ Admiral 
Guinea,” ‘ Beau Austin,” ‘ Macaire,” and ‘* Deacon Brodie ’’— 
realised £22. A copy of ‘* The Book of Verses” brought £3 Ios., 
and a special copy of the ‘Life, Genius, and Achievement” 
(Robert Burns) £4 15s. A set of Meredith’s works, with an 
interesting letter from the novelist to the critic, brought only 
£5 2s. 6d. Eight volumes by J. M. Barrie, with the writer’s 
autograph, fetched £3, and the Edition de Luxe, in twenty 
volumes, of Mr. Kipling’s ‘¢ Writings in Prose and Verse,” with 
the note “W. E. H. from R. K., Nov. 1897,” brought only 
£10 15s. One, at least, of the lots we cannot Understand. A 
set of the Tudor Translations, edited by Henley, brought only 
£34 10s. This surely is a mistake; they cannot be obtained 
from the publishers at that price. Eleven volumes of the 
National Observer, 1888 to 1894, realised £3 4s. It was, in any 
case, a sad dispersal, but one expected that the sentiment 
attached to many of these volumes would have caused them to 
bring a better price in the market. 


The rage for picture post-cards is one of those passing manias 
which cannot escape the most ordinary observation, but the 
extent to which it is carried on is surprising. At Wandsworth 
County Court the other day, during the course of an action by 
a bookseller against a printing company, it was shown that in 
two days a couple of boys had sold 5,000 picture post-cards on 
the towing-path at Richmond. The day, of course, was a bank 
holiday, and more than the usual crowd had assembled; but the 
incident shows what a fashion there is of sending a picture post- 
card from any place where one is visiting. It 1s a very innocent 
and harmless amusement, which is more than can be said of some 
of the passing -crazes of the hour; but one would think it must 
inevitably die out soon or late, because the picture on a post-card 
is really a prevention of writing to any length. 


In addition to other characteristics, March is an important 
month in that comparatively new industry, trout rearing. Now 
is the time when in the hatchery the eggs of the trout hatch, 
and give forth their young—infinitesimal atoms that the human 
eye would scarcely take notice of in the river. But, like all 
small things, they grow at an enormous rate, and for the next 
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few weeks the business of the attendant whose care they are 
will be arduous. He has to watch over the fry, remove the 
dead and diseased, see that there is no interference with the 
fresh water and the cleanliness it implies, and transfer the 
alevins to the feeding tanks, where they reach the size of large 
minnows, after which they are transferred to the pond. It is an 
interesting and pleasant task to watch the development of these 
aquatic creatures, and considering how many millions of fry 
are destroyed in the rivers every season, since Nature has 
ordained that fish should prey upon fish, it seems not unreason- 
able to hope that all our streams will be much better stocked 
by artificial means than they ever have been before. 

Emu eggs, laid by the emus at the National Zoo at 
Washington, D.C., are to be incubated. As little is known of 
the conditions under which the incubation of emu eggs must be 
conducted, the rules followed in hatching ostrich eggs will be 
adopted. The eggs of the ostrich have been hatched success- 
fully. An attempt was made some time ago to bring out a 
brood of boa constrictors. Eighteen eggs were placed in an 
incubator and watched carefully for two months. None of the 
Government scientists knew anything about the hatching of 
such eggs, and the experiment failed. The incubator was kept 
at 1o2deg. and 1o3deg., as would be about right for hens’ eggs, 
and later it was found that the boa constrictor’s eggs would only 
incubate at an average of g6deg. 

LONDON CHIMNEYS. 

There are so many pictures in my heart 
Of God’s glad earth, that I should be content, 
When winter holds me from the world apart, 
To dream of red-brown rocks, and seaweed scent, 
And sunlit clouds that sweep the Devon skies; 
Or I might dwell on Southern fairer sights, 
And breathe the perfumed flowers, and feast my eyes 
On purple hills that catch the evening lights, 
What hour the vesper-bell shuts in the day. 
But no! such idle dreaming makes me feel 
More lonely yet *tis all too far away 
From human love, to which I must appeal. 

So draw my curtains back, and let me gaze 

On friendly London chimneys and their ways. 

LILIAN STREET. 





Of all the victims of the misplaced zeal of gamekeepers and 
farmers, none deserves our sympathy more than the barn owl. 
Not only positively harmless, but absolutely one of the very best 
friends that the farmer has, it is a crying shame that this bird 
should be ruthlessly slaughtered on every occasion possible. 
Our forefathers seem to have had more wisdom than we have, 
for they used to make ‘ owl-holes”’ in their barns, with stone 
perches inside and out, so that the owls could observe the 
slightest movement of mice and rats and pounce on them at 
once. One has only to examine the pellets of indigestible 
stuff which the birds disgorge, and may be picked up in quantities 
under their resting-places. Seebohm, in his well-known history 
of British birds, says that in 700 pellets. of the barn owl were 
found the remains of 16 bats, 2,513 mice, 1 mole, and 22 small 
birds, of which 19 were sparrows. He also gives an instance in 
which 20 fresh-killed rats were found in a barn owl’s nest. - The 
late Lord Lilford states that he has seen a pair of barn owls 
bring food to their nest no less than seventeen times in less than 
half-an-hour. At this rate, if continued for only four hours 
and a-half, more than 150 rats and mice would be destroyed 
daily for the support of the old and young birds. In County 
Antrim, Ireland, a recent examination of 225 pellets contained 
the remains of 10 shrews, 22 rats, 5 house-mice, 3 bats, 5 black- 
birds, 7 sparrows, and 21 other small birds. The farmer, 
especially, should do all in his power to protect the barn owls, 
and should on no account allow them to be shot or molested in 
any way. Indeed, agriculturists will do well to encourage by 
every means in their power these birds by placing barrels in 
ivy-covered trees, making holes for the ingress and egress of the 
owls to his barns, etc. 

The sales of oysters shown at the meeting of the Colne 
Fishery Company afford very strong evidence that the public 
is recovering from its scare about oysters as articles of food, 
or perhaps that it is becoming satisfied that proper measures are 
being adopted to keep oyster-beds pure. There has been only 
too much justification for the scare, and the revival of confidence 
is a generous tribute to the precautions taken. Last year the 
sales of the Colne Fishery Company were 1,763,000 oysters, as 
against no more than 282,000 the year before. This is, indeed, 
a very notable increase. 





At a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute held last week 
at the Hotel Metropole, an interesting and instructive account of 
East Africa and Uganda was given by Mr. J. Cathcart Wason, 
M.P., who has recently returned from a fairly prolonged journey 
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of inspection in that region. The most important note in the 
discussion which followed was that struck by Sir Harry Johnston 
in opening the debate, emphasising the indifference of the great 
majority of Britons to the extent of our interests in that country. 
He observed that we were there in the possession of “about 
eighteen thousand square miles that, without injustice, we might 
offer to anyone.” According to Mr. Wason’s statement, the most 
desirable class of settlers would be those of good character and 
sufficient capital to carry them over a period of from three to five 
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years until their labour began to be productive; but Sir George 
Mackenzie, in course of the further discussion, expressed the 
view that it was not so much a white man’s country as a country 
to be administered by the white man with the aid of the labour 
of the black man, who was already reaping the advantage ot 
equitable and firm government and the suppression of violence 
and slavery. All the speakers were unanimous in placing a very 
high value on the Uganda Railway and its services in the cause of 
civilisation, and also in opening up a back door into Egypt. 





LAMBING SEASON AT 


UR readers 
will re- 
member 

that during the 
course of last year 
we gave some pic- 
tures of the high- 
class pedigree 
stock farm be- 
longing to Mr. 
Jeremiah Colman 
of Gatton Park. 
To-day we havethe 
pleasure of show- 
ing some _ illus- 
trations connected 
with the lambing 
season there. 
Before describing 
them in detail, 
however, it may 
be useful to cast a 
reflective eye on 
the character of 
the past twelve 
months, for it 
always has to be 
remembered that 
the character 
of the fold—whether, that is to say, it be a full or empty one— 
must, to some extent, be dependent on the nature of the 
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SHEPHERD AND LAMBS. 





CHANGING PASTURES. 


all the other ills that bovine flesh is heir to. 
cows we see the effects very palpably before us, but in regard 


GATTON PARK. 
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ya preceding months. 
Speaking gene- 
rally, it must, 
unfortunately, be 
admitted that the 
current year has 
not, so far, been 
: 8 favourable to live- 
Anan’ « P= stock of any kind. 
(a " $ sae Everybody is 
Ld ‘% s §=6©aware that cows 
have suffered very 
much. They gave 
milk of poor 
quality in the 
flush of the season, 
and in the later 
part of it they fell 
off in quantity 
also, this un- 
doubtedly being 
due to the drench- 
ing rains, which 
not only produced 
grass poor in 
nourishment, but 
prepared the way 
“COUNTRY LIFE.* for chills, colds, 
rheumatism, and 
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to sheep they are as equally certain, 
though not so absolutely visible. No 
weather is more harmful to the flock 
than excessive moisture. Sheep will 
stand severe cold or the most bois- 
terous winds much better than a daily 
and drenching rain. Anyone going 
over a flock last autumn (we are here 
not referring particularly to that be- 
longing to Mr. Colman, which we did 
mot see at the time, but to others, 
for the inspection of which we had 
greater opportunities) must have 
noticed how many of them went lame 
on their feet. This was due to the 
continual exposure of their pads to 
moist earth or herbage, which caused 
them very easily to take up thorns 
or sharp stones. Flock-masters then 
found it very difficult to keep their 
charges in the best condition, and it 
may be taken as an axiom of shepherd- 
ing that unless the ewes are strong 
and well in autumn, there is but little 
chance of their being fruitful in the 








spring of the year. This season, aS Copyright EARLY DAYS. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
it happens, there was no_ cessation 

of the drenching process. The months seemed to be all in of the roots. As a rule, mangolds of the finest quality 
competition with each other as to which should prove the are grown at Gatton; and it is usual for these to remain 


sound until after midsummer, at 
which time they are of great value 
for animals and sheep kept in show- 
yard condition. This year, however, ; 
owing to superabundance of moisture, 
and particularly to the insufficient 
sunshine, they are far less nutritious, j 
and there are already indications of { 
premature decay. The same remarks 
apply with equal force to grass on the 
parks. It has therefore been necessary 
to supplement the usual natural foods 
by a considerable quantity of artificial 
food, and by this means the flock has 
been maintained in excellent condition. 
The ewes look, and milk, well, and 
although tne crop of lambs is unusually 
small—there being very few twins, 
and the lambing season later than for 
several years past—-those we saw were 
excepuonally good specimens of this 
old breed, and a credit to those famous 
sires Royal York and Quality III., 
both well-known show-yard champions. 
Speaking of the light crop of lambs and 
to the lateness of the lambing season, | 
Mr. Anthony RK. Cragg (Mr. Colman’s 
agent) unhesitatingly attributed both to 


Copyright MAKING FOR THE FOOD TROUGHS. “COUNTRY LIFE." the wet summer and cold and uncon- 
genial autumn. ‘We have never had 
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wettest, so that the year as a whole must be pronounced as so many barren ewes or so few twin lambs,” he remarked. 
a most unfavourable one for shepherding. *“] do not mind the latter, for, as a ram-breeder, | prefer 

The unprecedentedly wet summer 
has materially affected the condition 
and prospects of this famous flock. , < 
The soil of Gatton varies greatly; on > 
the west side chalk predominates, in 
the centre there is the Gatton free- 
stone, and on the east the soil is a 
heavy clay. The main part of the 
arable land is in a valley between the 
chalk and freestone hills, and the result 
of the co-mingling of these formations 
is a heavy sticky soil, so much so that 
it has been impossible this season to 
feed the turnips or kale on the land. 
The turnips have been carted off with 
difficulty and fed on the parks. The 
kale has been reserved until now, and 
at the time of our visit it was being 
eaten by ewes and lambs; but these are 
removed on to-the parks at night, so 
that the ground may be trampled as 
little as possible, otherwise the prepara- 
tion for the following crops is most 
difficult and costly, on account of the 
adhesiveness of the soil. One of the 
photographs shows the flock returning 
from the root-field to the park. 
Another effect of the continuous down- 
fall is the inferiority, in point of quality, Copyright DOCTORING A LAMB. “COUNTRY LIFE.” | 
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of Colman is not unlikely to retain a 
prominent place at the principal shows 
during 1904. 





FROM THE 
FARMS. 


Sprinc Work. 

OR almost the first time 
during the last twelve months 
farmers are able to say some- 
thing in praise of the weather. 
The March storms passed 

away at exactly the right moment, and 
ag } é a a period of greater dryness set in. On 
<n ew oe land lying at all high sowing opera- 
_—~ tions are proceeding very fast. In the 
South of England beans, peas, and 
barley have been got into the ground, 
and although the tilth is not absolutely 
what was required, and will not be till 
a hard frost comes, still, it is much 
better than could have been expected a 


= 


Copyright RAMS. “COUNTRY LIFE." few weeks ago. On low-lying soil the 

conditions continue to be frightful. On 
singles to twins, but twenty per cent. of barren ewes means many fields where the plough should be at work water is still 
a serious loss. However, as a set-off, we have had few lying in pools, and even on those where the moisture has 


losses amongst the flock, although we 
have had a little trouble with the 
sheep’s feet, due, no doubt, to the water- 
logged state of the land. We have lost 
no ewes, and only a very few lambs. 
Since we gave up feeding our in-lamb 
ewes on roots our losses in lambing 
have been quite insignificant.” At 
Gatton the lambing fold has _ been 
covered in with galvanised iron, 
around which pens are arranged by 
specially made movable wooden 
hurdles, leaving a centre space for 
general purposes. The plan is a 
capital one, and while affording the 
utmost comfort to the sheep, will 
soon repay the outlay in economy 
of litter—an item of consequence at 
Gatton, where the arable land is so 
limited. 

Leaving the lambing fold for the 
sheds in which sheep preparing for 
exhibition are kept, the expert will find 
many evidences that this old flock is 
not unlikely to fully maintain its high 
repute in the show-yard during the 
forthcoming season. This is one of the 
smallest of registered flocks, conse- 








quently the range of selection for — Copyrigat ON THE ROAD. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
exhibition purposes is proportionately 

limited; but, judging from ,those we saw, and from the apparently dried up, the cutting of the ploughshare reveals a wet 
confident tone of Mace, the veteran shepherd, the name and sodden soil that is quite unfit to be planted or sown. This 


is a great pity on many grounds, but 
we should think most of all from the 
point of view of the potato-grower. 
This is the time of year at which 
potatoes should be got into the ground, 
and although it is possible to keep 
them growing in a way on trays, yet 
their real progress is being greatly 
retarded, and the potato crop on many 
farms is assuming an importance that 
it did not use to possess. On dairy 
farms the month promises to be, if 
not disastrous, at least a very un- 
vA % m™ pleasant one. Roots have not kept 
well during the winter, and in many 
cases are now exhausted, while, in spite 
of the forwardness of the season in 
some respects, there is practically not 
a bite of pasture, and the cows, it they 
are turned out at all, are sent for 
exercise only. Another very interesting 
point is that the wheat area for the 
ensuing twelve months is likely to 
show a greater shrinkage than has 
been the case during all the years of 
depression. On a great many farms 
where the cultivation of wheat 
was a speciality the land was un- 
workable, and, indeed, untouchable, 
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Copyright GATTON PARK: 
at the time when winter wheat should beso vn, and spring wheat 
nas fared very little better. Thus our production of wheat for 
the year is likely to show a very decided diminution; but the fact 
shows that in treating the subject for purposes of comparison it 
is a mistake to take one year only, since unfavourable weather 
may produce a result that, on paper, might be attributable to 
political causes. After all, it was not very far wrong of 
those who arranged that the tithe should be calculated on a 
septennial average; a period of seven years is not an unfair one 
from which to draw any deduction of agricultural import. 
Tue Price or WuHeEat. 

It was shown by the Government pamphlet that came out 
a few days ago that Lincolnshire continues to hold the first 
place as the largest wheat-producing county in Great Britain, 
Yorkshire being a bad second, and Norfolk third. In Scotland 
Fifeshire holds the first position, and Montgomery in Wales. 
Lincoln also produces most barley in England, while in Scotland 
Forfarshire and in Wales Pembroke hold a similar position. 
The yields per acre are well worth noticing, the best being 
forty-three bushels of wheat in Midlothian and Linlithgow. No 
English county seriously rivals this. Judging from the yield 
per acre in Devonshire, Inverness, Sutherland, and Caithness, 
it can scarcely pay to grow wheat there at all. In this connection 
one cannot help urging that the recommendation of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture to support Lord Belhaven’s Weights and 
Measures Bill is deserving of attention. The use of local weights 
and measures which, in spite of every effort to do away with it, 
continues throughout Great Britain, is a source of very great 
annoyance to both buyer and seller, and it would be an advantage 
to have a uniform system, just asin the milk business the imperial 
gallon is found to work far better than the old-fashioned barn 
gallon. At present it seems as though the markets were likely to 
goup. The imports have been very large indeed, but if we look 
as far forward as next year, we can see that the supply will be 
affected by the Russo-Japanese War. Wheat is now higher than 
it has been for some time, getting up as far as 36s., though 
it fell slightly last week, when the price was 28s. 8d. per 
quarter. This ‘is the highest figure that has been reached 
on the same date for five years. Barley and oats show 
a sympathetic increase, so that we may fairly expect higher 
prices in the remainder of the year. The only factor in. the 
situation likely to prevent this is the importation from the 
Argentine. The quantity produced in that remarkable country 
is continually increasing, and the Argentine farmers are keenly 
intent on cutting out those of America; so that between them it 
is possible that they may succeed in bringing prices down again 
to the old level. 
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Tue Doc’s Currew. 

We have received a letter from Mr. Frederick E. Pirkis 
relating to the new Dogs’ Bill, which is too long to publish in 
full, although we have a considerable sympathy with the objects 
of the writer. He says that the measure has been drafted 
entirely in the interests of the cattle-breeding community, and 
with no regard to the interests of dog-owners who pay for the 
privilege of keeping these animals. The clause he objects to is 
principally Clause 11 (b) which empowers the Board of Agriculture 
to issue an order in any district they choose for the confinement, 
by chaining or otherwise, of dogs between sunset and sunrise. He 
thinks that a town might be included in some such districts, and, 
of course, it would be an injury to compel town dog-owners to 
abide by a law of this kind. 


ON THE GREE 
¢ 
IN THE GREEN. 
T was but a few days ago that we were playing at Biarritz for the medal 
< bed | ¢ ped 
given to the Golf Club by Lord Shand; and on the Monday following 
the flag on the club-house was flying half-mast high in respect for the 


memory of the giver of that medal, and one of the original founders of 


the Golf Club. 

to the late Lord Shand for this good work. Throughout a long life of 
usefulness Lord Shand always found some time for relaxation, and the mode 
of his relaxation was preferably golf. By birth a Scot, and educated at the 
Scottish Bar, he became, by the unaided use of his own talents, successively 
a Scotch juige and a Lord of Appeal. In both capacities he was credited 
with the gift of the judicial mind in quite unusuil measure, and his judgment 
was regarded as peculiarly sound on all points of law. He was a golfer long 
before the game had made any impression on pupular favour outside Scotland, 
and is one of the few ‘‘ eponymous heroes,” so to say, of the game, a certain 


Biarritz is not likely to recognise how great its debt is 


bunker on the classic course of Musselburgh being called by his name. His 
loss will be mourned by a very large circle of friends, and the legal profession 
will miss him greatly. 

It is not often that we have played our matches of Biarritz against Pau 
(I may put the former first, as we won the foursome this year) without the 
genial presence of Lord Kilmaine, who started these maiches and gave the 
eup which the winning club holds for the year. In returning thanks on 
behalf of the winning side at the Pau golf dinner, I expressed our regret at 
not seeing him there as usual, but when we returned to Biarritz we found 
evidence at once of his continued interest in the competition, and also of his 
generous spirit (for his sympathies run, I fear, in favour of Pau, which used 
to be virtually his winter home), in the shape of a telegram congratulating us 
on the win. 

No two golf courses could show mote strikingly than those of Pau and 
Biarritz the typical difficulties, respectively, of the course that is lonz and 
fairly simple, and the course that is short and tricky. Without gonz into 
an analysis of the different holes on each, and their lengths, which would be 
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vanity and vexation of spirit, it is enough to say that Biarritz is very much 
the shorter. Yet when we contrast the winning scores that are made at each 
(and, I think, by players of about equal calibre), we find that they are very 
nearly the same. If we sit down in an armchair to think out what the scores 
ought to be at each hole of the one and of the other, we shall find that 
Biarritz is to be done in far fewer strokes, because of its relative shortness. 
But the Biarritz course is very narrow in places; in places the out-of-bounds 
penalty has frequently to be paid for a very slight divergence from the right 
line. Also, unless you are on the green itself, with an absolutely correct shot, 
you may be in a mighty bad piace, although not actuaily out of bounds. At 
Pau a similar divergence might claim no penalty at all. There would be 
rather a longer approach putt required, and that is all. It is also to be said, 
in all justice, that Pau has the advantage in the quality of its putting greens, 
so that you can rely on laying the ball dead, and holing it out when not quite 
dead, very much more confidently than on the shorter course. This trickiness 
of the putting greens, however, is only an incidental difficulty the more. 
What is interesting, because it is typical of the difference in difficulty between 
a very hazardous short course and a plain-sailing long course all the world 
over, is the previcusly noted fact of the much heavier penalty imposed on the 
one green than on the other for a slight inaccuracy in play. It is the kind 
of difficulty that never makes itself at all apparent when we are making 
calculations on paper, and estimating the ‘‘ par” score, as it is called, of 
greens, but it makes a mighty difference to the human golfer and his scoring 
card, Occasionally, on the short but tricky green, all will go smooth and 
easy, and then a very low score is the result; but the occasions are painfully 
exceptional. Another point about the very tricky courses (the old North 
Berwick green, before its extension, was an instance) is that matches are apt 
to be won and lost by big margins, the man who is slightly erratic losing 


A BOOR OF 


T was inevitable that soon or late the present Lord 
Tennyson’s life of his father should be supplemented by 
the work of someone else. A son, be he ever so judicially 
minded, is not likely to give an altogether unbiassed 
view of a father whom he regarded with more than the 

usual amount of filial respect. Indeed, when critics complain 
that the picture of Tennyson in that well-known life is a draped 
figure, they should recollect that it would have been unseemly had 
it been otherwise. The late laureate doubtless had weaknesses in 
plenty, but it would not have been the part of a son to point them 
out. The poet once wrote to a father to comfort him for the 
loss of his eldest boy, and said with the most evident sincerity 
that the child was happy to be dead, because he might have 
grown up to be “what I am.” But the unpitying light 
in which a man of true humility sees himself is not one 
for the public, because the great public does not understand 
that the wiser and better a man is the more he is aware 
of his own shortcomings. The latest biographer of Lord 
Tennyson, Mr. A. C. Benson, in his book, The Life of Lord 
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hole after hole to the man who is playing perfectly. Where there is more 
kindly margin for error, matches are prone to have much closer finishes 

There has been some discussion and conjecture lately about the beginning 
of the University Golf Club at Oxford, and I happened to be a little involved in 
it by Mr. Bramston, or Mr. Lehmann, or one or other of the accredited scribes, 
suggesting that I had something to do with its foundation. They did me too 
much honour, for the golf club was going strong when I arrived at the seat 
of learning. The Rev. R. W. Sealy, better known as Sealy-Vidal, has written 
me a line on the subject, and is entitled to speak with authority, for he really 
was a founder of the club, as follows: ‘** The beginning of golf at Oxford 
came about thus—-I /Aivk in 1873. H. G. S. Hughes, D. Campbell, and 
Evan (Jos) Hanbury came down for part of the Long Vac. to Westward Ho ! 
Campbell was a great friend of Purves, ard I think he (the latter) induced him 
(the former) to come, and taught him the rudiments of the game. When we 
got back to Oxford we determined to start golf there. We found a man 
called Blackburn, quite a good golfer, and another, W. S. Wilson (well 
known later at Prestwick), and these formed the nucleus. Pat Henderson 
joined, and was very keen. 1 think he was our treasurer. There ought some- 
where to be a minute-book recording the meeting which started the O.U.G.C., 
of which I was the first president and secretary.” 

So that is very authentic. Mr. Sealy-Vidal, as he then was, was first 
president, and the other founders were as he says. ‘This is the most definite 
pronouncement we have had yet; and we could not have it more clear. | 
am still inclined to think that a few essays in hitting balls about had been 
made by wild Scots of Balliol even before the starting of the actual club, 
although Mr. Sealy knows nothing of them. The course on Cowley, where 
we plaved when I went up in 1878, was laid out by Mr. Sealy. 


IIloORACE HUYTCHINSON, 


THE WEEK. 


Tennyson (Methuen), has tried to be more analytical. He has 
succeeded in producing a most interesting and suggestive volume, 
and it is in no captious or fault-finding spirit that we point out 
one or two of its defects. It follows somewhat too closely the 
official biography. The space devoted to the poet’s childhood 
and the scenery amid which he was born and educated is 
ludicrously inadequate. The very spirit of the quiet pastoral 
Lincolnshire familiar- to his boyhood shed a sort of mild 
radiance over the whole of the work of the poet, and it 
should have been Mr. Benson’s task to show the harmony 
there was between the poet’s temperament, his development, 
and his writing. This is recognised to some extent in the 
volume, but not as regards the beginning of the poet’s career. 
Another defect, or what we imagine to be a defect, in Mr. 
3enson’s work is that it is too journalistic. He seems to have 
made up his mind to lug in every act and saying and incident 
connected with Tennyson that would add to the interest of the 
reader, but then he seems to have looked upon the reader much 
as he looks upon the “man in the street.” A more capable student 
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would have pondered over Tennyson’s life until he saw in it a 
harmonious whole, into which the incidents fell naturally and 
easily; so that instead of merely tickling the curiosity, each 
separate incident would have helped to enlarge and vivify the 
conception of the poet which the writer had formed and which 
he wished to convey to others. The difference is that between a 
planned and orderly essay, with its examples and illustrations, and 
a rag-bag full of snippets each of which stands by itself. \s an 
example of what we mean it will be sufficient to refer to the 


chapter on literary influences, which is simply a collection of 


Tennyson’s deliverances on the subject, many of them merely 
viewy remarks thata man of wide culture might make over a pipe 
or after dinner without thinking much more about them. In 
dealing with Shakespeare he tells that Tennyson exclaimed 
‘** How deliciously playful is that 

“* Tn faith, Pl break thy little finger, Harry, 


An if thou wilt not tell me all things true.’ ” 


He gives three repartees which Tennyson said ‘‘ brought the 
tears to his eyes,” of which the one from “ Cymbeline” alone 
possesses any significance, and it is too well known to need 
repetition. In Milton we are told a favourite passage was the 
tine simile: 
** As when far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala - 
\s a liquid line he loved the following : 
** And in the ascending scale 
Of Heaven, the stars that usher evening rose,” 
of which he says, “ This last line is lovely, because it is full of 
vowels, which ave all different.” The finest line in Wordsworth 
he thought was this: 
** Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 


So Mr. Benson gives a long list of the poets who influenced 
Tennyson, from his early devotion to Byron to his later pleasure 
in the Classics. 

But this is what we call journalism. A thinker would have 
given us sucha picture of Lord Tennyson’s mind as would have 
made all these likings and dislikings come perfectly natural. 
He would have shown us why Tennyson never cared for 
Shelley, who is frequently described as a poet’s poet, and why 
his love for Burns was so personal and tender. He would 
have explained how certain the boy from the rectory was to 
be a lover of Burns, and how again Virgil must have appealed 
to the man while Horace did not. In other words, the facts 
here brought together ought to have been fused into a complete 
whole, instead of being so many separate entities. So, again, in 
regard to Tennyson’s methods of writing, there is a good deal of 
grubbing among the dust. The relation between thought and 
style in the Tennysonian poetry is well worth most careful 
consideration. At times no doubt Tennyson held, or, if he did not 
hold, at least acted upon, the modern doctrine of art for art’s 
sake, which carries with it a belief that poetry lies in the words 
only, and that its effect is the same as the effect produced by 
music, meaning not being essential to it. Mr. Benson quotes 
from the “Sea Fairies” a fine example of this meaningless 
verbal melody : 

‘* Whither away, whither away, whither away? Fly no more ! 
Whither away wi’ the singing sail ? whither away wi’ the oar ? 
Whither away from the high green field and the happy blossoming shore ? 
Weary mariners, hither away, 
One and all, one and all, 
Weary mariners, come and play ; 
We will sing to you all the day.” 
Such poetry as that never will become memorable. The jewels, 
five fingerslong, arethose in which the fitting and inevitable words 
embody a fine and inspiring thought. 
“* After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well,” 
is one from the master of all, and if memory runs over the work 
of Tennyson, it will be found that it brings up nothing except 
what has a suggestive idea as well as a musical phraseology. 

Mr. benson divides the poetry of Tennyson into two 
periods, which we may call the elder and the younger, and he 
considers that all the finest work was done, as it were, in the 
dawning of his career. After thirty-five he says every man 
becomes more or less of a materialist, and he lives spiritually 
on the impressions of his earlier poetic impulses. We are not 
altogether disposed to agree with him, especially as he fails, in 
our opinion, to realise one of the finest gifts of Tennyson. As far 
as his criticism of the dramas goes, all that Mr. Benson advances 
may be freely admitted. Tennyson had not that imaginative 
sympathy which enables writers of the highest rank to 
enter into a succession of characters and be each one 
in turn, and to set them acting and talking as living, moving 
individuals would in life. There the poet failed, and, what was 
more fatal, was not aware of his failure. Yet, curiously enough, 
he had the gift of entering into a single mood of another, and 
maintaining that perfectly. Take such a poem as “ The Grand- 
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mother,” which Mr. Benson has not mentioned, and it will be 
seen that from beginning to end the poet is never off the spot. 
That was a dramatic creation. Yet, if we are to judge from 
analogy, had the poet been obliged to show us the old woman 
under different circumstances, not mourning the death of a 
grandchild, but with some reason, sav, for gladness, we doubt 
if he would have been successful. The gift that enabled him 
to portray this solitary mood in a person is essentially a lyric 
vift, and though Mr. Benson arrives at the same conclusion 
by another method, he is, we think, right in placing Tennyson 
as pre-eminently a lyric poet. 

The Idylls, of which much too long an analysis is given, 
were really little better than a failure—all except the first, 
and the last of them, ‘* The Passing of Arthur.’’ But those 
knights wandering about on impossible quests, and addressing 
each other in cultured nineteenth-century English, with ‘the finer 
feelings of their nature’? developed to an extraordinary degree, 
were really of no period and no place. They are not human. 
On the other hand, in the later volumes there is much that will 
compare with anything in the earlier ones. We might take 
‘* The Gleam” as an example, though probably of that it might 
be said that it showed less of the poet’s inspiration than of the 
wisdom of grey hairs; but the song “To Sleep” in ‘“ The 
Foresters,’ the much-quoted ‘*Sunset and Evening Star,” and 
‘The Silent Voices,” to name only a few, surely will compare 
with the finest work of his earlier manhood. If we put them 
side by side, we shall see that one is as fine as the other, though 
with a great difference. Two of what are generally regarded 
as ihe best lyrics in his early period are ‘“‘ Tears, Idle Tears,” 
and this, which we think almost better : 





** Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


‘ O well for the fisherman’s boy, 
That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 
* And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 
But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


‘ Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 


Now in this there is undoubtedly the energy, the aspiration, 
and the melancholy of youth, but compare it with the following : 


‘* When the dumb Hour, clothed in black, 
Brings the Dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 
Silent Voices of the Dead, 
Toward the lowland ways behind me, 
And the sunlight that is gone! 
Call me rather, silent voices, 
Forward to the starry track 
Glimmering up the heights bevond me 
On, and always on!” 
Here we have, first of all, a greater perfection of workmanship. 
The first two lines bring before us a picture with an economy of 
words not excelled by any of the masters of classic art, and as far 
as energy and imagination go the later work is the finest. In it 
the vague aspirations and undefined and undefinable thoughts of 
youth give place to a fixity of purpose only comparable to the 
mastery of the workmanship. 

Only on one other point have we anything to say, and that 
is in regard to Taine’s criticism that Tennyson’s poetry ‘seems 
made expressly for those wealthy, cultivated, free business men, 
heirs of the ancient nobility, new leaders of a new England. It 
is part of their luxury, as of their morality.” To put it in 
another way, Taine, in the celebrated comparison that he 
drew between Tennyson and De Musset, found that the former 
was bourgeois, and that, in point of fact, is the deadliest criticism 
that was ever passed against Tennyson. It strikes effectually at 
his limitations. To the greatest of all lyric poets life must 
appear not as a concrete solid grooves of convention, but in 
solution. He must hold nothing proved, nothing absolute, but 
out of the world as his material make his own conventions. 
That is why so many of the most beautiful singers have been 
pariahs and outcasts upon the face of the earth. It must be 
ever so. The bourgeois, the respectable citizen, follows his 
calling, and conforms to the rules of thought and conduct that 
have been laid down for him. If it were otherwise, the world 
would not go on as it does, but, on the other hand, the bonds 
would become too rigid if it were not that once and again 
someone breaks and tramples on them and sets them at defiance. 
It is this man in the wilderness to whom real spiritual progress 
is due. He generally lives miserably and dies miserably, but 
then, dying, he leaves a new light behind him. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING MOVING ANIMALS 


HE photo- yearns 
graphy @aeeees 
of mov- 
ing ani- 
ma. is 

may be regarded 

as either easier or 

more difficult than 

making an animal 

portrait, according 

to whether the = 

work is under- 
taken in a_hap- 
hazard or serious 
fashion. It is, of 
course, quite easy 
to get into the 
vicinity of cattle 
grazing or horses 
exercising, and 
with a hand 
camera let off a 
large number of 
films, depending 
for success upon 
some law of aver- 
ages which will 
secure us a 
percentage of 
successful results, 
only the percent- 
age may be very small, and the failures probably the very 
positions and combinations we should most have liked to be 
successful ; so if, instead of depending on chance, we determine 
to undertake the matter in more serious fashion, we shall 
probably discover difficulties, which, however, a little practice 
and careful consideration will dispel. 

In the first place is the question of speed, and in the 
majority of cases probably a shutter exposure of 1-5osec. will be 
rapid enough; but even with a shorter exposure than this the 
selection of view-point and judgment of the moment for exposure 
will chietly determine the successful result. Thus, for instance, to 
attempt to photograph horses racing with the lens at right angles 
to the race-course is to court failure, and, even if successful, the 
result would be a curiosity rather than a pleasurable picture. 
We have probably all seen the snap-shot of a street scene in 
which, although the shutter has been working at a high speed, 
we find a pedestrian with his leg and foot in mid-air, in an 
unlooked-for and apparently unnatural position, this being due 
to the unlucky accident of the foot being in that particular 
position at the psychological moment when the plate was exposed ; 
and as the movement of figures, animals, etc., is so much more 
apparent when passing across us than when approaching or 
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retreating, it will 
be wiser to expose 
on the moving 
subject obliquely 
as it approaches. 

Probably gg 
per cent. of those 
readers who con- 
template attempt- 
ing this class of 
photography will 
almost instinc- 
tively do so witha 
hand camera, the 
stand camera, for 
various reasons, 
which will be re 
ferred to presently, 
having especial 
drawbacks which 
may seem to more 
than outweigh the 
advantage of a 
larger picture. 
With the hand 
camera the film or 
plate is placed in 
BO St ta 0.n 
Probably the lens 
aperture 1s decided 
on only with 
reference to the light, and not much thought given to the depth 
of focus required by the subject, according as the background or 
next important plane is near to or remote from the chief subject, 
and then with the shutter set at such speed as is thought 
suitable the approach of the object is awaited, or the photographer 
stalks it until sufficiently near, and it is then perhaps that the 
focussing scale is considered and the lens racked out or in. 
Probably this last act is a mistake. If our own condition must 
for any reason be stationary, and the subject of the proposed 
photograph is to be waited for, as for instance at a trotting-match 
or ona race-course, we had better set the lens for some convenient 
distance, say 15ft., and then, noting the spot which 1s i5tt. away, 
wait until our moving subject reaches that spot, and let go the 
shutter; on the other hand, if we are stalking a flock of sheep or 
troop of horses, it will probably be better to set the focus for not 
less than 2oft. or 30ft., and approach to just that distance before 
making the exposure. The image will be small, smaller perhaps 
than we would wish; but we shall be sure of success, as it is 
not easy to get within less distance to shy animals which have 
no idea of the harmlessness of our purpose. 

In the ordinary hand camera the finder will be a rough guide 
as to when the subject is in position and near the middle of the 
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plate. Yet probably not a few have 
felt the inefficiency of the ordinary 
finder, whilst the twin lens camera, 
becoming unpopular, probably on 
account of its awkward size and 
weight, has almost died out. Far 
superior, then, for work of this kind 
is the improved form of Reflex or 
reflecting camera, in which up to the 
moment of exposure the image is seen 
not only the full size of the photograph, 
but also focussed precisely as the image 
will be focussed on the piate. But in 
outdoor groupings of animals, etc., it is 
disappointing to find that, having 
perhaps used a rather large stop, in 
order to admit more light and so make 
a more rapid exposure possible, one or 
two an.mals only are sharply focussed, 
those but a little way behind, and 
helping to form a pleasing group, being 
blurred and indistinct. Even could we 
repeat the attempt, the only course 
would be to reduce the lens aperture 
by using a smaller stop, and it is more 
than likely that the light will not admit 
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a slower speed we run arisk of showing 
movement, and are thus presented with 
a difficult problem. Now with a focal 
plane shutter we are less handicapped, 
as speed for speed it admits some three 
times the volume of light as compared 
with the usual lens shutter; so that, other 
things being equal, we may often employ 
a higher speed of exposure and a smaller 
diaphragm giving greater depth of focus. 
In some of the newer forms of focal 
plane shutter the speed can be altered 
trom outside without needing to gain 
access to the shutter itself, whilst it 
‘vorks noiselessly in place of the dis- 
concerting explosion which accompanied 
the release of some of the earlier 
patterns. 

It must not be overlooked that 
during the past year a great advance 
has been made in the increased sensi- 
tiveness or rapidity of dry plates, the 
more rapid brands now being probably 
twice as fast as the quickest films, so | 
that this fact alone seems to compel 
the photographer of rapidly - moving 
objects to forego the convenience which 
Copyright MILKING TIME. a: Seneee celluloid films offer ; and, finally, in the | 
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same direction the remarkable energy of some of the newer 
developing reagents is a power which should not be thrown 
away. 

Of course, according to the newer system of time or factorial 
development, we are taught that all developers, within certain 
limits, have equal power to bring out the latent image if only 
given time enough; nevertheless, such reagents as rodinal, metol, 
etc., which have a high multiplying factor, make it easier to get 
out the detail in the darker areas before an excess of density has 
accumulated in the high lights, and 
rodinal diluted to as much as 1 part 
In 7o, instead of I part in 25, will, 
although working slowly, form a safe, 
and usually a very satisfactory, de- 
veloper for such exposures as we are 
here contemplating, which nearly always 
tend towards under-exposure. But 
outside these mechanical matters the 
photographer needs to give serious 
thought to the objects themselves, and 
a certain constitutional coolness and 
nerve is a useful attribute. In the 
excitement of the moment the photo- 
grapher too often fails to consider 
how—if exposure, focussing, develop- 
ment, are all irreproachably performed— 
the subject will appear. The figures 
and animals must be viewed in an 
entirely impersonal manner. If they are 
so close together that no single form 
is clearly visible, the lens will not be 
able to add clearness of delineation, or 
separate one mass from another. In 
how many photographs the legs of 
one animal appear to be confused with 
the legs of another ; and, as often as not, Copyright 
with horses, cattle, sheep, etc., for 
want of a moment’s thought, all are represented browsing, 
and not a single head is distinctly portrayed. The composition 
of the picture as a whole, and the posing of the individuals 
in it, become then a waiting game beyond the exercise of 
such judgment as shall determine the point of view, and in 
this connection very much depends upon the relative position 
of the sun. Not often, unless some unusually striking 
effect is sought, in which case the representation of the 
animals as such is sacrificed for effective light and shade, is it 
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wise to face the source of light, animals seen against the 
light more often than not appearing as dark silhouettes. If 
we can so choose our position that the sun is on our left or right, 
or even over our right or left shoulder, our living subjects will 
be well illuminated, and their form and roundness portrayed. 
One has to learn to distinguish between how the animals really 
appear to an utterly impartial and unthinking eye, such as that 
possessed by the camera, and how we think they appear. Simple 
as this may seem, the absence of such discrimination probably 
lies at the root of so many disappointing animal snap-shots. 
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Brief reference has been made to the use of the more 
cumbersome stand camera in this class of photography. Ot 
course one’s actions are greatly hampered, and the opportunities 
of success limited. One must determine just where the living 
models are likely to be, focus on that spot, put the piate in 
position, and wait. And hardly ever is it of any use to drive 
animals to the chosen station, for they are nearly sure to betray 
evidence of an alien presence ; and whilst a satisfactory whole- 
plate negative of moving animals is so fine a thing, and so 
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much cause of self-congratulation, that some may think its 
possession compensates for the difficulty of getting it, and the 
number of failures which bore it company, probably only the 
very zealous will adopt this more difficult way. 

But whether hand or stand camera be used, discard as useless 
pictures of animals which show them in positions which the eye 
resents. It is all very well to argue that the photographi 
representation of the legs of a horse cantering must be true, 
however grotesque and unusual they may seem; but unless the 

photograph has been taken 
4 with the utmost precaution for 
«44 the purposes of — scientifi 
demonstration, it by no means 
follows that its portrayal is 
true. Again and again we get 
photographs of a horse with 
only three legs, or some similat 
curiosity, the meaning of which 
is, of course, that the horse has 
moved one of its legs at the 
precise moment of exposure, 
and in such a manner as to 
escape being registered on the 
sensitive plate; and if a horse 
having four legs is clearly 
represented as standing on 
three, must not our confidence 
in the accuracy of the photo- 
graphic rendering be shaken, 
especially when it clashes with 
our well-founded beliefs ? 
A. Horsey Hinton. 





JUDGING DISTANCE WITH ri 
HAND CAMERA. 


MOST hand cameras of ordinary 
efficiency are provided with a scale 
marked in feet, and the camera front 
being set at any given number, the 
lens is then known to be in focus for 
Copyright that distan¢e. But there are very 

few who, without some amount 

of training, can tell at once the number of feet between themselves 
and the object to be focussed. Suppose we wish to focus sharply a 
group of figures on the other side of the road, or some way ahead of us in the 
street, how many of us, until we have had some practice, can say if that 
group is 15ft., or 20ft., or 25ft. away? Judgment of distances then is 
essential for successful hand camera work, and with a very little training such 
judgment can soon be acquired. Mr. Walter Kilbey tells how he taught 
himself as follows: ‘‘Of the distances marked on my focussing scale I 
considered the ‘7yds.’ first; so walking to business instead of riding, I, 
upon reaching the first lamp-post, lengthened my stride a little for seven 
paces, turned about, and took into my mind’s eye the distance between 
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myself and the lamp-post. This I estimated to be 7yds. In ordinary walking 
one generally takes a pace of 27in. or 28in., and by slightly Jengthening 
your stride you will take in a yard. After having repeated the pacing off 
7yds. from several points on my way to the City, I then began trying my 
hand (or eye) at guessing 7yds. before I reached some particular point, say a 
gate, doorway, post, a stone in the road, etc., and found that, although I 
was cometimes a pace or more out in my first trials, before reaching my office 
I was able to gauge off 7yds. to a nicety.” Having gained proficiency with 
the 7yds., another distance cn the focussing scale, say 5yds., should be 
practised with. 
EXPOSURES IN MARCH. 

The occasional gleams of yellow sunlight between the dull and rainy 
days at this time of the year are so welcome that it is easy to overestimate 
the value of such sunshine photographically. Cheering and welcome though 
the light be, it is chemically very feeble, and it is well to remember that 
for a couple of hours before and after noon about three times the exposure 
which would be correct in June is necessary, and only a very little less at 
midday. Hence, with the hand camera it will hardly be possible to use at 
this season of the year a smaller stop than f8. | Now, with a 5in. by qin. 
camera, fitted with a lens of 5in. focal length, it should be remembered that all 
objects beyond 26ft. will be in focus, and hence, in racking the lens, we 
have only to trouble about focussing objects inside that distance The 
shorter the fecus of the lens, the easier it is to focus sharply. Thus, with 
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a lens of 3in. focal length everything beyond oft. will be always sharp; but 
then, as a rule, a short focus lens has a smaller aperture, and works more slowly. 
Moreover, the perspective of the resulting picture appears at fault. There are 
some hand cameras with a ‘‘ fixed focus,” that is to say, there is no focussing 
scale and no need to alter the focus of the lens. The explanation is that the 
lens is one of short focus, and the convenierce ef its being ‘‘ fixed” is counter- 
balanced by its smaller aperture and its ‘‘ wide angle” view or exaggerated 
perspective. : 
DEVELOPER FOR SNAP-SHOTS. 

However carefully we allow for the feeble light of winter, a tendency 
towards under-exposure is all but inevitable, the very temperature of the dark 
room and the water with which we mix our developer all being in the direction 
of retarding action, which in effect is equivalent to less exposure. Hence, an 
energetic developer is to be recommended, which, however, should be freely 
diluted in order to check the formation of excessive contrast before detail in 
the less exposed parts is out. A useful developer of this kind is as follows: 
Water, rooz. ; metol, 75gr.; sodium sulphite, 140z.; sodium carbonate 
(crystallised), 130z.; potassium bromide, 8gr. Dissolve the metol first in hot 
water, then add the sodium sulphite, and when dissolved add the other 
ingredients in the order given. For use with assured exposures take one 
part of the solution with one part of water ; but in the circumstances instanced 
it will be best to take one part stock solution with from two to four 
parts water. 


SALMON MIGRATION. 


By Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G., M.P. 


AVING done my best briefly to demolish, in part, 
the basis of Mr. Hutchinson’s new theory of salmon 
migration, | may naturally be asked what is there to 
put in its place? That salmon periodically visit the 
sea and return again to rivers to spawn is a well- 

known and elementary fact. The questions are, What do they 
do in the sea when they get there? how far do they go? what 
do they feed on? do they always return to the same rivers, and 
at what intervals of time? Space will only permit very brief 
and general answers to these questions. One of the main 
initial difficulties is that the period of the run of fresh salmon 
varies so much in different rivers. Fresh or unspawned 
salmon run up the different rivers of the United Kingdom at all 
times from February to November, and, curiously enough, 
some of the earliest rivers are in the far north of Scotland, 
where presumably the temperature of the water is the coldest. 
Again, some fish only enter the river when gravid with spawn, 
while others commence to ascend before any spawn is 
generated. But generally it may be said that fresh salmon, 
or salmon fat and fresh after a period of high sea-living, run 
up the rivers of the United Kingdom in spring and summer, 
and that they lay their spawn in upper waters late in the 
autumn, descending again themselves to the sea in an emaciated 
condition to recuperate during the following winter and spring. 
The spawn is hatched into fry in the early spring, after winter 
is over, and when the animalcule life of the river comes into 
being and enables them to live. So far, so good. These 
general observations appear necessary in order to analyse, so far 
as we may, the motives and influences that appear to control 
salmon migration. The influences, no doubt, are largely climatic. 
The motive is the necessity of existence. The salmon must bea fish 
of greatnatural voracity. His rapidity of growth inthe sea is known 
tobe marvellous. Wemay therefore infer that at this stage of his 
life he eats enormously, and naturally goes to the sea where food 
is plentiful. Sir Herbert Maxwell tells us of a salmon recently 
caught in the sea that had three fair-sized herrings inside it, the 
lowest nearly digested, the next one partly digested, and the top 
one only just swallowed. The simplest and, to my mind, most 
common-sense inference is that the salmon in the sea is fettered 
by no imaginary boundaries of ancient river-beds, but moves 
about where food to his liking is most plentiful, and seals and 
sea-otters, for choice, as scarce as possible, eating herrings and 
shrimps and prawns and such-like to his heart’s content. If 
the food happens to be somewhat scarce near the river mouth, he 
may wander a little further afield. Judging from the ordinary 
tendency of all animal creation to be guided in their movements by 
the natural supplies of food in different localities at different times 
of year, I am fully prepared to believe that the main, if not only, 
motive that guides and impels a salmon’s movements in the sea 
is his over-mastering appetite and the desire to satisfy it. It is 
a great strain on my credulity to believe that he would not follow 
a shoal of succulent herrings merely because of an inherited 
prehistoric instinct that compelled him to stay within the 
boundaries of an ancient river-bed under the sea, where perhaps 
the herrings might decline to swim in order to oblige the salmon. 

There is, again, the other side of the picture. Both seals 
and otters, in their turn, are fond of fresh salmon of their own 
killing. How far would the prehistoric instinct prevail over the 
exigencies of the moment, and keep the salmon in an ancient 
river-bed that might conceivably be infested with an inconvenient 


number of seais, for example ? Under circumstances such as these 
I should have no faith whatever in the efficacy of the prehistoric 
instinct. The supposition that a salmon in the sea will always go 
where he can have the best feeding with the least danger and 
inconvenience to himself, appeals, I confess, most strongly to my 
imagination. Mr. Hutchinson describes this alternative common- 
sense hypothesis as a negative one of “aimless wandering ’’ in the 
sea. I naturally demur to the adjective ‘aimless,’ and so 
probably would the salmon, if he could speak. The salmon’s 
aim, which I have ventured to suggest, is a very practical and 
definite one, namely, to get plenty to eat and avoid unpleasant 
enemies. This, | would submit, is the whole philosophy of a 
salmon’s life in the sea. It may involve some wandering, but it 
is not necessarily aimless. 

There are, no doubt, plenty of difficulties still to be explained 
away. Ve started with the hypothesis that a salmon’s life in 
the sea is still, to a large extent, a mystery. Hence the wide- 
spread desire that public funds should be spent in further 
scientific research into this fascinating subject. Some of these 
difficulties are mentioned by Mr. Hutchinson, such as whether, 
and to what extent, salmon return to their natal rivers; why 
salmon grow larger in some rivers than others; why they take 
different flies or lures in different rivers; to which I might add 
the well-known conundrum—What does a salmon take an 
artificial fly to be, and why does he take it ?—for some artificial 
salmon flies resemble nothing natural in heaven or earth—and 
why do some salmon never rise to the fly at all? 

In answer to all these questions, the simplest and most 
natural theories seem to me the best. At what intervals, and 
how regularly, salmon return to their natal rivers, is one of the 
most practical and interesting points in the whole problem of 
salmon migration. It is at present wrapped in doubt and 
mystery. Naturally, also, it involves the question of how far a 
salmon travels in the sea from the mouth of his natal river. 

Marking salmon from the spawning-beds and returning 
them to the river has, I am told, been practised now for some 
years in various different rivers. My knowledge of the results 
of these experiments is extremely limited, but I am under the 
impression that so far they have not been satisfactory. Only a 
very small proportion of the marked fish have, I believe, been 
subsequently netted as fresh fish returning again from the sea. 
In the Irish Erne, for example, a river I have long frequented, 
spawned fish have been marked with a metal disc in the tail or 
fin for years, but only two of them, as far as I have heard, have 
since been netted on return, and one of these was in another 
river eighty miles away down the coast. It is obvious that only 
a long series of such experiments carried out. systematically and 
carefully by reliable agents in several different rivers over many 
years can supply statistics of any value on this question. So far 
as I know, reliable statistics on this point have yet to be obtained. 
To begin with, so many accidents may happen to interfere with 
the experiment. Marked fish may die as kelts before they reach 
the sea, or be poached, or get rid of the mark, or escape notice, 
if netted on return with a number of others. 

Generally, on the difficulties above mentioned, I hazard the 
following theories : 

(a) Salmon are guided in their return to rivers by the fresh- 
water current where the river flows into the sea. The larger 
the river, the further, of course, is fhe current felt by the salmon, 
the larger the area of his guidance, and the easier his return. 
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Outside this area we have no data to indicate how he is guided 
in his movements. 

(b) The size of the fish may be taken to depend mainly 
on heredity, feeding, and the size of the river, and its average 
volume of water. The instinct of self-preservation would 
probably lead all large salmon to avoid small rivers, even if 
originally spawned there, and for choice to ascend rivers flowing 
from lakes where the volume of water would be more constant. 

(c) Why salmon take different flies or lures in different 
rivers, and why some salmon never rise to the fly, are things 
“no fellah can (fully) understand.” Incidentally, one may 
remark that successful lures or baits apart from fly are usually 
imitations of the life of the particular river and estuary which 
the salmon frequent. Here I speak of the gudgeon, the stone- 
loach or ‘‘colly” of the South of Ireland, and the artificial 
minnow and phantom, the latter probably being taken for a 
herring. Why asalmon takes a worm we can all understand, 
for it is the natural food of every fresh-water fish. But when 
we come to the prawn and shrimp, I am inclined to give it up. 
These small crustaceans are probably common to every estuary 
and all parts of the seacoast adjacent to river mouths. Why, 
then, are they more successful lures in some rivers than others, 
and why, oh why, does the salmon require his prawn and 
shrimp, when used as a lure by the angler, to be boiled a flaming 
red, when he can only get them aw naturel in the sea? Is he 
colour blind, or merely anxious for a change of cooking? The 
‘‘ preluistoric instinct’? obviously does not account for this last 
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T has been said that every old 
bridge has its ‘artists’ points,” 
as if it had been built on purpose 
to be painted. That could scarcely 
be claimed for some of the new 

ones; but as suggestion is better than 
criticism, some examples of existing old 
bridges, of very different dates, may 
serve to show how even among a few 
instances most excellent differences can 
be discovered. With the spring trout- 
fishing season coming on many readers 
will revisit in person, or in memory, 
the upper waters of the Dartmoor 
streams, where lively little trout, the 
size of big sprats, can be caught in the 
purest air and among the wildest sur- 
roundings in the West. On_ these 
rolling and waste moorlands anything 
in the nature of a set or formal style 
of bridge-building would be out of place. 
Yet bridges must be built, because the 
streams swell much and suddenly in 
the autumn and winter rains. It is 
claimed that many of them are “ Druids’ 
bridges,” or, at any rate, of the most 
ancient Celtic origin, and that upon 
some of the blocks the marks of stone 
implements or early bronze chisels can 
be seen. The design is generally so simple as to give colour 
to the idea that they are a very early type. Sometimes a single 
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little problem in the ways of salmon. Here is another, and 
a final, little salmon conundrum. In the fjords of Norway, 
along the edges of which salmon run as they approach the 
river mouths, are, needless to mention, numerous rocky bergs 
and cliffs, on which the traveller in the passing steamer 
will see, here and there, long whiter steaks of paint. These 
streaks are intended to attract the simple-minded migratory 
salmon. He is supposed to take them for a kind of waterfall, 
and then to play about in the fjord water underneath them, 
when he is promptly netted by the wily Norwegian fisherman, 
who has painted the streaks for the very purpose of attracting 
the salmon. Such is the ingenuous theory, usually received by 
the ordinary, uninformed man with shouts of incredulous 
laughter. Noone can vouch for the scientific soundness of the 
theory, of course. How can white paint-streaks on a rock 
delude the salmon into the belief that an imaginary waterfall is 
there? He should only know this by the existence of the actual 
current or fall of the fresh water itself, if and where it really 
existed. But, on the other hand, the facts themselves obstinately 
remain to be accounted for or explained away. Norwegian 
fishermen have found by long experience that salmon ave caught 
in larger quantities where such streaks are painted on convenient 
rocks, and therefore they continue the practice. I must leave 
the scientific solution of this particular mystery to another. It 
is not directly pertinent to the particular theory under discussion, 
but, nevertheless, it throws an interesting sidelight on the 
general complexities and perplexities of our subject. 
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long stone of granite is laid on big boulders in the stream, some- 
times two long stones side by side. This 1s the simplest kind. 


Others are built up more elaborately, 
like Okery Old Bridge, with a rude pier 
in the middle. But the Okery Bridge 
as shown here has, instead of arches, 
spans of gigantic single stones. The 
idea seems to have been taken from the 
use of tree trunks, but there is little 
doubt that the builders noted the places 
where suitable monoliths lay about on 
the moor, and dragged them to the 
place where they had determined to 
make their bridge by means of sledges. 
It must be added that natural rough 
stones are the regular building material 
of the district, and have been since 
prehistoric times. 

As acomplete contrast let us travel 
North, near to the border of another 
‘“‘ Celtic fringe,’’ where, as the Lowland 
Scotch boasted, ‘* Forth bridles the wild 
Highlander.”’ The broad, deep river, 
unfordable, is crowned by old Stirling 
bridge. The simplicity and beauty of 
this bridge can hardly be surpassed 
among the examples to be found north 
of the Tweed. The arches are of the 
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all a common type. The contour of the parapet is also a light 
curve, and the whole edifice springs lightly and airily from the 
suriace of the water. The piers are not obvious “piers” at 
all, but seem merely part of the arches, resting on large rounded 


bases of rough stones, which 
contrast well with the smooth 
and delicately - finished face. 
The “spurs” are light, and 
rest on these rough bases, 
which take the main force of 
the current. Great beauty is 
added by the bushes of beech 
and thorn which grow from 
the stones. 

Different types of men 
require different classes of 
bridges. Over the slow streams 
of the East Midland counties 
the latter were often quite as 
much causeways as_ bridges 
for crossing marshy ground 
leading up to the river’s brim. 
This is the case on several 
parts of the Thames, where 
the approach was over meadows 
liable to be flooded, such as 
those near the old Walton 
Bridge and at Culham, where 
a long causeway was built 
as a public benefaction. At 


Hinchinbrooke is a curious example of a mixed causeway and 
bridge, in which some of the arches are pointed and others 
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traditional connection with a priory 
there. It is worth comparing the 
great difference in construction from 
that in the old Stirling example. The 
differences are due to natural causes. 
The Forth is rapid, and rises high and 
quickly in flood. The river which the 
builders of the Nuns’ Bridge had to 
deal with is slow. So the spurs were 
made weak, and scarcely so much for 
use as for ornament. The great length 
made a high curved parapet undesirable, 
as the rise would have made a hill in 
the road, if it were at all in proportion. 
Ornament is nearly always entirely 
absent from country bridges, but that 
at Turvey, which stands half in Bed- 
fordshire and half in Buckinghamshire, 
and crosses the Ouse, is embellished 
by a statue of Neptune, standing in 
the river beside it. He is very much 
a water-god, for when the river rises 
in floodtime he is partly submerged. 

If any reader doubts the capacity 
of our ancestors to enable themselves 
and their descendants to cross the rivers 
of England in a handsome manner, let 
him look at the magnificent edifice at 
Staverton—a triumph for our ancestors. 





The parapet stands some 25ft. above the water, when at the 
level here shown. There are seven lofty arches springing from 
masonic piers, both piers and arch space being in_ perfect 
proportion, and the section of each spur is made part of the 
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rounded. It resembles in some respects the Monks’ Bridge at place. 


Bury St. Edmunds, and is called the “‘ Nuns’ Bridge,” from a 
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roadway, so as to give room for foot passengers to allow carts 
to pass them, while the spaces also make an agreeable gossiping 


Various functions were sometimes combined in these old 


bridges, sacred, military and utili- 
tarian. London Bridge also carried a 
street, and part of Elset Bridge at 
Durham may possibly have done the 
same. Taking these various uses of 
bridges in the order given above, the 
sacred functions of bridges were 
embodied in the chapels very com- 
monly erected upon them. One of the 
most famous was that upon the central 
pier of London Bridge. Wakefield 
Bridge still carries the beautiful chapel 
erected there, it is said, in the days 
of Edward III. There are also the 
remains of a very small shrine on the 
bridge at that typical old English 
country town or large village, Bradtord- 
on-Avon. The idea of fortifying a 
bridge is a very old one. The natural 
method was to make a fort just beyond 
the end of the bridge opposite to the 
city, such as is called in military work 
a téte du pont. But the medieval 
builders often preferred to make the first 
span removable by means of a draw- 
bridge, and to haul this up to a gate 
and two turrets on the first pier, thus 
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making the bridge itself « fortress in the river, especially if it 
had another gate and drawbridge at tie other end. Merely 
for the purpose of taking the tolls some such plan was often in 
use, which made it necessary to have a house or chamber for the 
Bridge Ward. By a curious coincidence the iron piers at the 
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ends of the present Battersea Bridge hold each a house. ‘These 
are in the disposal of the London County Council, and there is 
always a brisk competition among the employés to rent these 
circular houses of iron. A purely business use to which 
bridges were often put was to float a water-wheel under 
the arch near the shore to grind corn. 

This plan was first adopted on the 

Tiber during a siege of Rome. There 

is always a swifter current through 

the arches of a bridge than elsewhere, 

providing plenty of motive power. 

In old London Bridge there were 

three such wheels on the city side. ' 

But one of the oddest combinations 
known in a bridge is that of a pier 
and a well, as is found in the famous 
Bromham Bridge, one of the many 
fine buildings, half roadway, half 
viaduct, over the Bedfordshire Ouse. 
This is called ‘* Biddenham” or ** Brom- 
ham” Bridge indifferently. It has 
twenty-six arches, and is reputed, 
rather vaguely, to be of Roman 
origin. At one end was a chantry, 
endowed with lands in the parishes 
of Kempston, Biddenham, and Brom- 
ham. At the beginning of the cause- 
way it appears to have been necessary 
to carry it right over a rather famous 
“wishing well.” The builders may 
have found that this was an unpopular 
proceeding, or they may have feared 
that the well would make their road- 
way insecure. In any case, they saved 
the well, and made an entrance and 
some steps to lead down to it under 
the bridge through the solid wall. It was the regular 
practice of the Romans to make their bridges do double duty, 
as viaducts and aqueducts. In very recent days we in 
England have also turned them partly into tide locks. The 
new half-tide lock at Richmond also carries a bridge, and 
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some of the expenses of construction are recovered by the 
C. |]. CornisH. 


fees paid by passengers. 


THE MAN OF MYSTERY. 


I’ such a man as he exists not in the land to-day, children 

are to be pitied, for they have missed the experience of a 

great delight. In the summer Dot and Molly lay wide 
awake in their beds at seven o’clock in the evening, listening 
enviously to the click, click of the croquet balls being knocked 

about by their luckier brothers and sisters, and resentfully to the 
chuckling of the upstart baby being played with by their mother 
in the next room. But in the winter they lay curled up under 
the bedclothes with contented minds and shut eves, dreaming, 
for any night a wonderful thing might happen. Nannie would 
pop her head into the room and whisper, ‘‘ Are you awake, 
dears?” However sound asleep they were, they always heard 
that penetrating whisper, and a few minutes later they would be 
wrapped in dressing-gowns and shawls, carried downstairs, and 
put on to chairs in front of a window that overlooked the road. 
The window would be crowded with children, but in a dark 
room a solid background of brothers and sisters is most com- 
forting. There was no need of Nannie’s explanation, * It is the 
Shadow-Buff man.” There in the road was seen darkly a box 
something like a Punch and Judy, then a light behind showed a 
white sheet luminous. Presently black figures appeared on the 
sheet, dancing and tumbling about. As the window was shut, 
it was all in dumb show to the children, which was just as well, 
because when one of the boys bought a book of the words, it 
had to be confiscated. The elder children knew that the play 
was “Waxy Cobbler,” and that the cobbler was the same 
man as in the game of ** Hunt the Slipper ’’—*‘* Cobbler, cobbler, 
mend the shoe, get it done by half-past two”; but the little 
ones were not conscious of looking at a play; they gazed 
at something wondrous called a Shadow-Buff man, a man 
with a featureless white face and no limbs, yet possessed 
with power to set at nought the tyrannical rule that bedtime 
must be observed whether one was sleepy or not. As for the 
black shadows, what they were was beyond their ken, but the 
mystery added to their enjoyment. They felt good inside; just 
so have men gazed through telescopes at black spots in the moon. 
After he had vanished, the Shadow- Buff man’s influence was still 
felt, for instead of being carried straight back to bed, the children 
were allowed to gather round the nursery fire, the elder ones in 
various stages of undress, and all were regaled with the 
expected surprise of toasted cheese and hot lemonade, made 
by the faithful Nannie whilst they were downstairs. Dot and 
Molly would both have claimed the Shadow-Buff man as a 
particular friend, but as they each had one already, they were 
told it was not fair, and it was decided one evening by the othet 
children that the Shadow-Buff man should belong especially to 
Cathie (who for plain reasons was not madea pet of at first sight), 
for, agreed the boys with brotherly frankness, ‘‘as he always 
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comes in the dark he won’t mind.” ‘Sure! it is Miss Cathie 
that will win more hearts than you all,” exclaimed indignant 
Nannie. But Cathie’s feelings were not hurt; her already 
wide mouth grew wider as she grinned appreciation of 
the joke. 
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ATTHEW ARNOLD, who lived for a time at Pains 

Hill Cottage, at the foot of the celebrated land- 

scape park of Pains Hill House, said with truth that 

the country thereabout was beautiful—more beautiful 

even than the Chilterns, because it had heather and 
pines, while the trees of other kinds in the valley of the Mole were 
really magnificent. He had in his mind some of the sylvan 
beauties of Pains Hill Park, which holds a very notable place in 
the history of landscape gardening. The Rev. James Dallaway, 
in his ** Supplementary Anecdotes of Gardening in England,” 
says that a new application of Kent's system, comprehending the 
grounds destined to agriculture, by including them in the 
whole scheme, and imperceptibly connecting them with the 
more embellished portions, was first successfully practised 
by Mr. Philip Southcote at Woburn Farm in Surrey, and 
that Pains Hill, in the same county, soon followed the new 
attempt, and exceeded it in point of taste, variety, and extent. 
He adds that its creator, the Hon. Charles Hamilton, youngest 
son of the sixth Earl of Albemarle, was a man of genius, who 
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dedicated all his powers to this pursuit, ‘and, sad to say, 
expended his private fortune in the completion of improvements 
which continually presented themselves.” George Mason, in his 
‘Essay on Design in Gardening,” 1768, says that Pains Hill 
had every mark of creative genius. It is still the best example 
that England possesses of the old landscape gardening school. 
The sweetness and variety of its landscape passages, the 
majestic character of its various trees, the romantic glimpses of 
wood and water it affords, the sylvan pathways, and the contrasts 
of hill and dale, are all extremely beautiful. 

Mr. Hamilton formed the estate chiefly from barren heath, 
and began his improvements there about 1750. This was one 
of the earliest instances of thought and cultivated taste applied 
in the formation of landscape scenery, wherein Nature was 
consulted and not disturbed. Mr. Hamilton devoted extra- 
ordinary labour and ceaseless care to his work. He spared 
nothing, and achieved a conspicuous success in the creation of a 
place which was universally admired in his time. He formeda 
lake winding through a wood, planted trees and laid out landscape 
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expanses, he formed a vineyard, and was even a_ successful 
maker of wine, and, indeed, there was no part of the gardening of 
his time in which he did not stand foremost. There was little of 
advantage in the locality when he took it in hand, but he saw 
what could be made of it, and the disposition of the ground and 
its variety gave him the opportunities he sought. 

From an open building, standing on the very edge of a con- 
siderable elevation, rising immediately above the fine expanse o: 
water, a wonderful 
landscape was dis- 
closed. The lake 
was never wholly 
seen, and led, as it 
still does, those 
who walked by its 
bank from one 
delight to another. 
Its sylvan islands 
were disposed 
with this view. 
On the left 
Juxuriant planta- 
tions confined the 
prospect, on the 
right lay a lovely 
open scene, and 
beyond it a 
romantic hanging 
wood with every 
variety of foliage. 
At one end the 
lake, narrowing to 
the dimensions of 
a river, was 
spanned by a 
beautiful bridge of 
five arches, and 
the waik by its 
margin was over- 
hung by the wood- 
land, and was bor- 


dered with shrubs ©Py"ight THE DUTCH GARDEN. 
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and flowers. Then the visitor came to a large tract of uneven 
eround as a contrast, covered with larches and firs, mixed with 
beech, forming the hanging wood which was so conspicuous from 
the hill. About the year 1781, Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander 
visited the house, accompanied by Charles van Linné, son of 
Linnzeus, the famous botanist, who asserted that at Pains Hill 
he saw a greater variety of fir trees than he had found anywhere 
clse in the world. On the top of a wooded hill rose the same tower 
which still stands 
commanding an 
extensive prospect 
over the country. 
Not far off, amid 
flowering shrubs 
and groups of 
majestic trees, 
stood the Temple 
of Bacchus, which 
still remains, with 
a large Doric 
portico and an 
alto-relievo in the 
pediment, while 
within was an 
antique statue of 
3acchus, which is 
said to have cost 
Mr. Hamilton 
£3,000, and was 
afterwards pur- 
chased by Mr. 
Beckford and _ re- 
moved to Font- 
hill. 

After Mr. 
Hamilton’s death, 
the Pains Hill 
estate passed to 
Mr. Benjamin 
Bond Hopkins, 
who _ represented 
“COUNTRY LiFe.” []chester in Parlia- 
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ment, and after- 
wards Malmes- 
bury. Mr. Hop- 
kins derived much 
of his wealth from 
Mr. John Hopkins, 
reputed to be the 
richest merchant 
in London, who 
died in 1732, and 
who left his estate 
to his relative, 
John Hopkins of 
Britton, near Dag- 
enham, Essex. 
The heiress of this 
gentleman = mar- 
ried Mr. Benjamin 
Bond, who as- 
sumed the name 
of Hopkins, and 
was the purchaser 
of the Pains Hill 
estate. He died 
in 1794, and left 
the greater part of 
his landed _pro- 
perty to be sold; 
but his widow 
resided at Pains ,aaiicm 
Hill until 1798, 


when the estate Copyright PAINS HILL 


was purchased 

by Mr. Robert Hibbert, who sold it in 1802 to Mr. William 
Moffat. It again passed by sale in 1805 to Henry Lawes Luttrell, 
Earl of Carhampton, who died in 1821. The estate then passed 
to the Hon. John Luttrell Olmius, which latter name was 
assumed on his succession to the estate of Lord Waltham, but 
the Countess of Carhampton continued for some time to live at 
Pains Hill. Subsequent proprietors have maintained the beauties 
of the estate. A good deal of judicious planting was done by the 
late Mr. Cushny, while Mrs. Cushny.has extended and improved 
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the gardens. Since 
the days of Mr. 
Hamilton and of 
Mr. Hopkins, who 
did much to im- 
prove the place, 
Pains Hill has 
grown into aricher 
beauty than ever 
either of them 
knew. The wise 
plantingofa former 
time has borne its 
fruit in those mag- 
nificent trees to 
which Matthew 
Arnold _ referred. 
There are beauti- 
ful old cedars upon 
the terrace walk 
near the house, 
and magnificent 
specimens on the 
grotto island and 
elsewhere. The 
‘‘three giants” are 
majestic patri- 
cians, and one of 
them has a strange 
and unusual 
character in the 
“COUNTRY LiFe.” bifurcated trunk, 

with a branch 
rising from between the two arms. Upon the island in the lake, 
where the old grotto of Mr. Hamilton is still to be seen, the trees 
have grown to giant proportions, and the huge cedars throw out 
their level planes of dark foliage, lighted in the spring into a fresh 
and golden green, over a large expanse below. The pictures show 
how remarkable is the tree growth, and how, with old cedars, 
young trees are combined in the surpassingly beautiful landscape. 
There is an alder which isa veritable freak ot Nature, and yet singu- 
larly beautiful, throwing up from its roots eighteen or twenty 
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fairest form. Wood, water, and green stretches of grass enter 
into the composition of these romantic landscape passages, and 
the delight of a walk through the woods and by the lake, 
especially in the springtime, when the daffodils spread their 
golden glory in the glades, or when the bluebells awake an azure 
splendour in the wooded hollows, is not an experience to 
be forgotten. Here we recognise the real virtues of the old 
landscape gardening style, which, without affectation, did often 
translate Nature into her highest mood. There is, of course, the 
hand of Art at Pains Hill. The lake which seems so natural is 
artificial, and is above the level of the Mole, which flows below 
it through the valley. The river is ‘‘ harnessed,” and compelled 
to turn a great water-wheel, which operates pumps, and draws 
up the necessary supplies for the sheet of water on the higher level. 

But the charms of Pains Hill are not only in its landscapes 
and the floral beauty of its gardens. There are leaden urns 
and statues which are not surpassed anywhere else in England. 
We illustrate one vase, which is singularly pleasing in the quaint 
fancy of its design, with the monkeys round its base and the fox 
seated on the top. The group representing an incident in the 
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silvery stems, bearing a canopy of foliage. The woodland walks 

are delightful, and at every turn some new prospect opens out. 
Deftly did Mr. Hamilton work in the very spirit of Nature, 

and now, the hand of Art being concealed, Nature is seen in her 
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‘Rape of the Sabines”’ is a masterful work of sculpture, and is 
equally fine in conception and execution. 

We have said enough to show that Pains Hill is particularly 
interesting as a great representative of the school of landscape 
gardening. It won universal approval when the grounds were 
first formed, and has added new beauties ever since, so that 
new it is a place of ideal attraction, possessed of every feature of 
interest and beauty which we should desire to find in such a place. 


A CALCUTTA 
; BIRD COLONY. 


URING the years in which I resided in Calcutta, one 
of the greatest attractions in the Zoological Garden 
there was the colony of wild fish-eating birds of 
various kinds which inhabited the islands in an 
ornamental lake. One of these was a mere spot of 

land, just sufficient to support a clump of pandanus or “ screw- 
pine,” but the other was of fair size, and comparable to those in 
St. James’s Park or Regent’s Park; and, like them, supported a 
Copyright A LEAD VASE. “COUNTRY LIFE." good growth of trees. This was at first inhabited only by the 
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common pond heron or paddy bird (Ardeola grayi), a pied heron 
about equalling a pigeon in size, and one of the commonest 
birds in India. This bird is found wherever there are trees and 
water, and I knew of a colony in a town garden in Calcutta 
which had to be broken up as a nuisance. The presence of tliese 
birds in the Zoo, which is in the suburbs of Calcutta, was 
therefore not surprising; but the subsequent colonisation by 
other species, as 
related by my 
friend Rai Ram 
Brahma Sanyal 
Bahadur, the 
superintendent of 
the gardens, was 
rather remarkable. 
He tells the story 
in the Proceedings 
of the Asiatic 
Society, and from 
this account it 
appears that paddy 
birds were the 
only inhabitants of 
the island till the 
winter of 1892, 
when a few of a 
very different 
species, the night 
heron (Nycticorax 
griseus), put in an 
appearance. This 
curious thick- set 
heron is not rare 
in India—indeed, 
it has a very wide 
distribution over 
the world, even 
occurring as a 
Sstraggler in 
England—but it 
seems to be local. 


In all the years PAINS HILE: 








during which I watched the Calcutta market, although herons 
of other species were often brought in, | only once found the 
night heron, and then the proprietor of the specimen asked me 
what it was, not knowing its name even in his own language! 
This makes the invasion of the Calcutta Zoo island the more 
remarkable; however, it continued, for in 1893 a large number 
appeared about November, and spent three or four days in 
hovering round the 
place before they 
determined to 
settle. Although 
few, if any, bred 
in the next spring, 
they returned in 
the winter of 1895 
in greatly increased 
numbers, and 
crowded out the 
unfortunate paddy 
birds until they 
themselves 
thought fit toleave 
next spring; but 
this time they did 
not all go, a great 
many remaining to 
breed. As I had 
come out to India 
in the winter of 
1894, I was also 
able to observe 
the progress of 
events, which was 
now complicated 
by the arrival of 
some cormorants. 
These belonged to 
the small jet-black 
species so common 
in the East 
(Phalacrocorax 
THE FARMYARD. Javanicus), a more 
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gracefully - formed bird than most of its tribe, and only 
about as large as a jackdaw. These birds rapidly increased 
in numbers, and conquered a portion of the island for them- 
selves. Henceforth cormorants and herons lived together, if 
not in amity, at least with mutual toleration, and both parties 
bred in close proximity, building their stick nests on the boughs 
of the trees. The cormorants might often be seen away from 
the island, perched in the garden trees and tearing twigs from 
them after the manner of our rooks, while the herons for their 
part would often alight on the water to pick up a floating stick. 
Except when they had eggs or young to attend to, the 
cormorants and herons were not actually much together in the 
island, as the former used to be away all day, while when they 
came in to roost the herons, being nocturnal, were going out to 
prosecute their own business under cover of darkness. At night 
one could frequently hear their quacking croak as they passed 
overhead, and they must have travelled far and wide for food, as 
before there was much cormorant competition their number was 
estimated at between 1,300 and 1,500. But the most interesting 
visitors of all arrived with the cormorants in 1896, in the shape 
of darters, or, as they are called in India, nake birds (Plotus 
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many of them spread to the Pandanus Island, to the great 
detriment thereof, and ultimately to the treesin the garden itself. 
At last the matter became so serious that the Committee of 
Management had to take it in hand, and, very regretfully, to give 
the birds, or, at any rate, some of them, notice to quit. Accord- 
ingly, tin cans, with sticks affixed, were hung up in the trees to 
scare them off by rattling in the wind; but these failed of their 
effect, and at last it was determined that some, at any rate, of 
the birds would have to be shot. Accordingly, a well-known 
Calcutta sportsman kindly undertook the task, and, after several 
dozen of the herons had been killed, they at last evacuated the 
place to a great extent. Of the cormorants not one fell a victim, 
for at the first firing these wary birds took wing and went out of 
shot, and were careful not to expose themselves subsequently. 
Of course, these operations were carried on when the darters 
were away, as it was not desired to discourage the presence of 
these valuable and ornamental birds. Their immunity, of 
course, involved the presence of some of their former associates 
in the breeding season, and when I left Calcutta, in the winter of 
1902, there was abundant reason for again giving the herons and 
cormorants a hint not to abuse their privileges; but it had been 
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melanogaster). [Every habitué of our Zoo has probably seen the 
darter there at his meals, and wondered at his marvellous 
dexterity in harpooning his prey. It may therefore be imagined 
how interesting it proved to see these extraordinary birds flying 
about the tree-tops, and looking, with their long necks and tails 
and broad wings, like some eccentric survivals from a bygone 
age. When Mr. Sanyal wrote his account in 1897, the darters 
had gone away again, and he could merely express the hope that 
they would return. This they did, to the great delight of all 
who were interested in the bird colony, and bred regularly year 
after year; they never became very numerous, however, and 
always left after the breeding season. The bird now at the 
London Zoo, and also the cormorant shown with him, are, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, specimens bred on this island, 
which, with others, were sent in exchange to the London Zoo 
from the Calcutta institution. 

Interesting as was this assemblage of birds, it was not 
altogether without its disadvantages. ‘The night herons had not 
been very long in possession before the trees on the large island 
on which they had settled became very much fouled, while the 
undergrowth was killed; and with the advent of the cormorants 
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practically shown that their numbers could be kept down to a 
working average, and I sincerely hope that this interesting 
colony will be allowed to continue, under proper supervision. 
The attachment of the birds to their nests was well shown when 
at one time the breeding herons and cormorants were raided by 
a pair of one of the Indian sea-eagles ; when one of these dreaded 
birds alighted none of the former would take wing, though there 
would be a perfect roar of terror caused by the united cries of 
so many anxious parents. It was a great pity, in view of the 
tendency of the birds to increase unduly, that one of the eagles 
was shot for these depredations, as their influence would no 
doubt have been very salutary had they been allowed to work 
their will on the young birds. In the winter the old herons were 
often much worried, when resting during the day, by a pair of 
marsh harriers, and the scene was a _ very beautiful and 
interesting one, the black crests and grey plumage of the herons, 
as they flapped squawking from bough to bough, contrasting 
beautifully with the chocolate bodies and yellow caps of their 
graceful tormentors, and the whole set off bv the background of 
clear blue Bengal sky. 


As might be expected, the harriers never seemed to strike 
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any of them, but their movements were evidently regarded with 
suspicion. As the breeding season came on, it was interesting 
to note the change of the herons’ legs from waxy yellow to 
bright salmon colour, and later to observe the brown, white- 
spotted plumage of the young, so different from that of the 
parents. The cormorants, also, showed many points of interest. 
They liked taking a drink before going up to roost on their return 
home, and used to fly down to the water and take a gulp with- 
out alighting, a most extraordinary feat for a bird of the kind. It 
was evidently an anxious business, for the head would be 
lowered and the bill opened well before the surface was reached, 
and sometimes the bird would miscalculate his distance and so 
stop his course that he had to settle for his drink and have the 
trouble of rising again. At one time, for some reason I could 
never discover, all the cormorants took to settling for this final 
potation, but they afterwards resumed their old custom of drinking 
while flying. I used to wonder why the darters, with their 
long necks and much more buoyant flight, did not adopt the same 
custom; but I never saw them do so. I did, however, not 
unfrequently see ther: walking on the ground to collect sticks, 
though they often pulled twigs off the trees, and I observed that 
their gait was much more horizontal than that of cormorants, the 
tail being kept well up from the ground. When flying the darters 
also only extended the fore part of the neck, the hinder portion 
being doubled back; and when in the water the name snake- 
bird was seen to be most appropriate, as only the long, snaky 
neck appears above the surface. One never gets tired of watching 
birds like these; and though darters are perhaps hardly a 
possibility here, there is no reason why we should not have a 
colony of night herons in the London parks, where also, in all 
probability, thesmall cormorant of Eastern Europe (Phalacrocorax 
pygmeeus) would thrive; such an exhibition would be of much 
more interest than the few pinioned specimens of the common 
heron and cormorant which are now the only representatives of 
their respective families there. F, Finn. 


RICHARD FEFFERIES. 


ROM the high reputation of Richard Jefferies, from the 
all but universal interest of his themes, and from his 
excelling treatment of them—-sometimes as_ born 
observer, sometimes as poet-interpreter—it might be 
supposed that tens of thousands of all his Nature-books 

must be distributed through country and town. And no doubt 
they are widely possessed, ranking everywhere among the live 
books that are readily remembered and always at hand. Yet 
the truth is that these much-acclaimed and most admirable 
writings have never known what publishers would call a great 
success. It may be said that the best of them sold well, and of 
course they still sell; but not according to their worth, not as 
was predicted from their novelty and charm, and certainly not 
as might be inferred from the reputation of the writer of them. 
That there should be so much difference between the fame of his 
books and their yield in cash profit was an irritating puzzle 
to him from the day when he became conscious of his fate as 
an author. He died without finding the answer, the question 
pressing on him ever more closely as his time came to an end. 
Seventeen years have gone by since then; not a long period, 
but usually long enough to change the place of a dead author in 
public esteem, whether for the better or the worse. but, so far 
as I am able to judge, these years have made little or no 
difference to the name and fame of Richard Jefferies. Though 
he is less often heard of than when he was alive to recall attention 
to himself from time to time, the feeling for his better work 
remains what it was when he crowned it with “ The Pageant of 
Summer.” But while admiration for him as a writer does not 
lessen, neither does it seem to extend. As one of those who 
shared his hopes before they were fully justified, I confess that | 
have never understood that limitation. 

In his own time, two or three greater men than Jefferies 
had much of his experience. More famous than himself, and 
more self-assured of a lasting place in the history of the century 
they belonged to, they also had reason to wonder year after year 
at the little cash that came with so much credit. But in most 
of these cases some market explanation could be found that was 
undiscoverable in the case of Jefferies. And then, by grace of 
health and length of days, these others—all that I have in mind 
—lived into a more golden time: complete good fortune came 
to them at last. That was not to be the jot of Richard Jefferies. 
He died before he was forty, and the last five years of an 
effective twelve (for his writing was mere waste till he neared 
his thirties) were years of decline into maladies distractingly 
painful. ‘That these distresses took from the quality of his work 
cannot be said. Some of the last of it was the best, in form and 
substance alike; and with three or four of his choicest books 
before them, students of Nature and literature may allow them- 
selves to believe consolingly that he had reached his highest and 
had nothing better to give. But there might have been more of 
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the bettermost, and with it a diminution of the penury in which 
his life completed its unrewarding round. 

For it ended pretty much as it began. If his novels are 
of little value otherwise, we may put together from them a 
sufficiently full account of his life at Coate Farm all through his 
boyhood and on to the time of his marriage. By aid of a little 
plain inference they give us every particular of the conditions in 
which he was bred, how he himself stood in them, his relation- 
ships within door and without, how he was regarded, and, 
especially, the effect of all this on sensibilities little understood 
and perhaps too much cherished. .\s a whole the picture would 
have been idyllic enough had it been graced with a few degrees 
more of prosperity. As it was, the romance in Jefferies’ eyes could 
make it so to them, although in a closed corner of his mind he 
keenly felt the lack of seemliness which is the too visible sign of 
falling fortunes. Yet there was much to go upon. To come from 
long generations of yeomanry is to be well classed, and there was 
that. In house and field there was the consciousness of ancestral 
possession for two hundred years, though not unbroken all that 
time; to love of the country round about was added the sense of 
being born of it. But there were no corresponding substantialities 
for these satisfactions of feeling. Not from want of intelligence 
apparently, not from carelessness but from a luckless want of 
will, affairs on the little farm were running slipshod all down 
nill. Richard was the eldest son, and he constantly appears in 
his story-writing as extremely sensitive to this state of things, 
but as having neither readiness nor capability for bettering it, 
nor any idea of doing so that was acceptable or intelligible 
to anybody about him: scornful disregard was his portion 
accordingly. 

It is not an unfamiliar tale, though its course and ending 
are not always the same. Such a family, in such conditions, 
has but little patience with a well-grown lad who goes dreaming 
and “‘ mooning” about the fields with a book in his pocket when 
he might be planting potatoes or mending a thatch. Yet that is 
often the way with young geniuses, whether true and lasting or 
flash-in-the-pan ; and they only risk a heavier scorn when they 
set up the defence of meaning to make money and a name at a 
great rate in due time. Jefferies was no flash-in-the-pan, but 
nothing in his later boyhood proved him to be even as much as 
that; and so, with a sufficient consciousness of ability for a 
literary career, and the resolve to cultivate it which is more a 
compelling impulse than choice, Jefferies weathered through 
years of more or less indulgent contempt that was keenly felt. 
Thus it was that the beginning and the end of his life corre- 
sponded so badly. The promise, or, as we ought to say, perhaps, 
the pretension of his boyhood brought to him little else than 
slighting oversight. Pretension or promise, he justified it in 
sevenfold measure; worked hard, wrote instructively and charm- 
ingly, gained a high and secure place in the literature of his 
time, but nevertheless had reason to wonder in a little while 
what his success was worth, and died in penury out of sight of 
the world. 

Jefferies’ first connection with the Press was as reporter 
for a local newspaper; no very hopeful employment, but a 
beginning, and taken up without discontent. At the same time 
he wrote short stories for the same readers; and it may be 
doubted that he was ever well rid of the belief that his shortest 
way to fortune was by the writing of novels. He was not denied 
his chances in that field. The first of his novels was published 
in 1874, when he was twenty-six years of age, another in 1875, 
and a third in 1877. They were in all respects quite without 
worth, and even quite without promise, as Sir Walter Besant 
acknowledged in his ‘* Eulogy of Richard Jefferies.’ He knew 
nothing of life, and rather shunned than sought acquaintance 
with it. Though he may have understood such character as 
was to be found round about Coate Farm, he had no skill in 
deciphering and rewriting it in the language of romance. This 
he should have discovered on reading his novels in print; but he 
seems never to have done so clearly. And another discovery he 
should have made, of equal use to him; namely, that as long as 
he was upon the narrative or dramatic matter of his novels he wrote 
a poor sort of formal English, so flat, so inanimate, as to indicate 
quite plainly the absence of well-felt meaning. But when he 
came to the description of a moon-rising or a sun-setting, night 
on the downs, morning in the woods, there was a change. Then 
the full mind, fed by discerning eyes, began to speak—in very 
different language. 

It is a difference which, one can but think, should have 
made itself felt in the process of composition, informing the 
writer as to when he was on the wrong road and when upon the 
right. It did so but slowly, however. From the time when 
the first of his Nature-books was written (‘‘ The Gamekeeper at 
Home,” in 1877-78) Jefferies had advanced to the possession of 
an expressive and admirable style, but only for work of that 
character then. ‘ World’s End,” published in 1877, was 
remarkably destitute of literary merit. ‘Green Ferne Farm,” 
published three years later, was a better piece of work, but his 
finer style appeared in it as a partial gift, coming and going 
with the description of Nature’s scenes and sounds. 
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It was a strange limitation, being so extreme; and another 
strange thing is that he would have explained it willingly in the 
way that we must. His sympathies and sensibilities all ran in 
one direction—away from the haunts of men. It is hardly 
enough to say that he turned from social life and its affairs. He 
avoided them with dislike, with contempt, with something akin 
to resentment. He loved the country so much that he hated the 
town and all therein. These were not invented but inborn senti- 
ments, though too unwisely nursed. And it is also true, 
perhaps, as I have said before, that he lived apart even from 
iriendship through much the same instinct that segregates 
the denizens of field and forest. There was fear in it—fear 
that in the frittering mill of social intercourse he might become 
less his natural self, lose his native sensibilities, or perhaps doubt 
them and put them in restraint. 

And we must admit that that consequence would have been 
greatly to our loss. <A_ Jefferies who wrote better novels 
but fewer and less inspired papers than these that made him 
famous would have been a happier man, probably; indeed, we 
cannot doubt it. And though our profit at so heavy a cost to 
the bestower is a dubious satisfaction, yet what might have been 
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our loss had Jefferies learned to be a man of the world! For me, 
his failures as a writer signify nothing—no more than do some 
extravagances of the philosophic order which he sometimes 
allowed himself. We know how to account for them, and 
how much of discredit appears in the explanation? None. 
I look to the best of him (in bulk no inconsiderable body 
of work), which is in part observation of a most informing 
and stimulating character, in part the insight, the elevation, 
the charm of poesy. Within the boundary of his themes I 
know not where to find, in prose, anything better, whether 
as observation or as the poetic interpretation of Nature. 
Then how popular such work should be, as well as much 
esteemed. But popularity is what it lacks—why? We come 
round to the question again; aad the best answer I can offer is 
that without being sombre these books have no bright lights. 
There is hardly a smiling line in them. They are without 
humour, without playfulness, without sympathy with playfulness. 
And to make his books of the country popular in England 
Jefferies should have been more of a sportsman, perhaps; that, 
indeed, may be the weighter consideration of the two. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


PEASANT LIFE IN BRITT ANT. 
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Ve. Emil Frechon. 


N all the fair land of France there is no more interesting 
and beautiful province than Brittany, and it is there that 

M. Frechon has found so many of his charming and 
characteristic studies of peasant life. . Brittany has a 
distinct and independent history, and a people whose 
customs and peculiarities have found many chroniclers, and it is 
a subject of ever-widening interest. There is something that 
appeals to the romance which even in these prosaic days lingers 
deep in our hearts—in the simplicity, piety, and courage of these 
sad and quiet dwellers in this corner of the great continent ; in 
their unalterable methods of life; in the intense ruralness of 
their surroundings; and, finally, in the yearly exodus of their best 
and bravest sons to the dangers and perils of the stormy Iceland 
seas. Pierre Loti’s lovely prose poem, “ Pecheur d’Islande,” 
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exaggerates but little this phase of their lives, and paints with tender 
force their loves and their woes. The Bretons are also heirs to a 
wonderful and mysterious past written on the face of their land by 
the great dolmans and menhirs. At Carnac they are practically 
inexhaustible, but as yet the history and origin of these strange 
relics remains unexplained. Students of archeology have 
wrangled over the subject for years, and have exhausted them- 
selves and their hearers with unauthenticated theories. Meanwhile 
the pious and superstitious inhabitants of Carnac are content 
with their pretty legend of Saint Cornely, and desire no other 
explanation. Saint Cornely was Pope of Rome in the darker 
ages, and was driven from his throne by hordes of Pagan 
soldiers, and so he fled into the wilds of Brittany. He marched 
ahead of his enemies with two great oxen, who carried him and 
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his baggage. One evening he arrived at a village called Le 
Moustori, where he would have halted, but having heard a young 
peasant girl insult her mother, he was so shocked that he continued 
his journey and arrived shortly afterwards on a great mountain 
where there was a little village. Before him he saw the sea 
glittering in the rays of the setting sun, and behind him a 
thousand soldiers arrayed in order of battle. The saint was 
literally between the devil and the deep sea; but he was not for 
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a moment at a loss. \Vith a short prayer to beaven for help, he 
turned the whole of the Pagan army into stones. In memory of 
this stupendous miracle the inhabitants of the country erected 
there a church, dedicated to Saint Cornely. Furthermore, if you 
walk among these stones at night I am assured you will sec 
ghosts, which are spoken of as Les Soldats de Saint Cornely. 
To his shrine come the peasants at ‘ The Pardon,” and pilgrims 
pray there for their sick cattle, which are cured by him in 
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acknowledgment of the services rendered to the saint in_ his 
flight by his oxen. 

M. Frechon, in a late number of Country Lirr, gave a 
graphic illustration of the interior of a peasant’s cottage. At the 
deep chimney-place, with its curtained shelf for crockery, sit four 
typical Breton peasants. Their gentle, grave faces are lit up by 
the light from the glowing embers. They are very poor, and 
are resting after a long day’s work in the fields. Two of the 
women wear the white-flapped cap, grey or dark blue skirts, and 
bodices trimmed with black velvet. One wears the little brown 
shawl. The other woman-—probably from a_ neighbouring 
village—has a different cap, bound with wide black ribbon, and 
the large white collar. The cottage is clean, but very low; 
round the room are the box-beds built into the wall, where the 
family sleep. Some of these beds are very good specimens of 
old woodwork, generaliy chestnut, and fine ironwork, and in the 
ancient coffers of many a Breton home repose the bridal costumes 
of dead and gone Breton women. Some of these dresses are 
very beautiful in their rich simplicity, and they are made of 
materials hand-woven and so good as to defy the march of time. 
They are only to be seen at fairs or “‘ pardons,” or when one of the 
daughters of the family, after a brief, curt wooing, takes unto 
herself the husband too often chosen by her parents, or presented 
by the Bazvalan, or marriage agent. I was shown one of these 
wedding dresses; it consisted of a green cloth dress and bodice 
trimmed round the skirt and armholes with black ribbon velvet. 
The sleeves were red, the yellow-bibbed apron was of rich 
quilted silk, and the bodice was fastened with silver buttons. 
With this was worn a pretty little close lace cap wreathed with 
orange-flowers. A soft white muslin kerchief tucked modestly 
into the bodice, green stockings clocked with red, and red 
shoes completed the costume, and the finishing touch was 
given by the gold cross suspended round the neck by a narrow 
ribbon. But the ordinary workaday dress of the Breton peasant 


is also very picturesque. At Quimperli we saw a group of 


women go down to the river to do their washing. Kneeling by 
the softly flowing water, they scrub their clothes on their little 
wooden boards with great bars of soap, or beat them with a flat 
wooden instrument. The delicate tones of the grey or dark blue 
of the skirts, their dazzling white collars, with an occasional 
dash of colour in the shawls of the older women, blend har- 
moniously with the surroundings of green trees and running 
water, and the busy, varied scene makes a picture to delight an 
artist, whether of the brush or camera In Brittany, from 
childhood to old age, the women work. They begin quite as 
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little children with some light work, such as cleaning then 
fathers’ boots, muddied by wading in the estuaries, while girls 
of twelve or thirteen will carry heavy Joads of nets and fishing 
tackle from the cottages across the sand-dunes to the fishing 
boats waiting below. 

The women and children are quite willing te pose, and 
M. Frechen has caught the spirit of a charming little domestic 
scene, with a toddling baby running from its elder sister’s arms 
to his mother, the pretty group being fitly set in a background 
of gorse and heather, picturesque cottages, and soft grey sky 
horizon. Aucusta DE Lacy Lacy. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


RANDOM NOYES. 

RUNUS DAVIDIANA.—We have referred to this pretty Prunus 

before, but the following note has been sent by one who has 

made a special study of this family : ‘‘ The majority of the Prunuses 

which form the Almond or Amygdalus group are very ornamental, 

and many of them are among the most popular of all spring- 

flowering trees, as, for instance, the Almond and the Peach. 

Prunus davidiana is the earliest of its group to flower, and it is not unusual to 

find flowers open in January ; in fact, in 1903 flowers were to be found just 

after Christmas, while by January 23rd the trees were a sheet of bloom. 

This year it is later. It is a Chinese tree, and is becoming fairly common in 

gardens. It bears some resemblance to the Almond, but the branches are 

thinner and more pendulous. The flowers are borne in great profusion, and 

are deep pink in colour, There is a variety known as alba, which has white 

flowers, and is usually a little earlier than the type. {t grows rapidly. A 

tree raised from seed sent to Kew in 1894 is now about 1Sft. high and 15ft. 

threugh. As it blooms before the leaves appear, it should be planted in 
some position where it will have a background of evergreens.” 

Growing the Shirley Poppy.—The writer haz just come acicss the 
instructions offered by the Rev. W. Wilks of Shirley, the well-known 
secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, about growing the Shirley Poppy 
from seed. So many enjoy the fragile flowers of many cclourings, and 
desire them in their most perfect beauty, that this timely hint may 


se uselul. 
Preparations should have been begun early in February, but some suitable 
spot may be found for the scattering of seed. Mr. Wilks says: ‘**(1) On as 
early a day as possible in February choose a plot of ground 16ft. to 1$it. 
square, or thereabouts, give it a liberal dressing of +échk dung and dig it well 
in, and leave it to settle. (2) For sowing choose the first fine open day in 
March, tree from actual frost, when the ground works easily, and rake 
the surface over. (3) Mix the seed with five or six times its own bulk of 
dry sand, so as to make it easier to sow it thinly. (4) Scatter the mixture 
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thinly broadcast over the rakec surface and rake again slightly. (5) When 
the seedlings are large enough to handle, if there should be any bare patches 
in the bed, move with the tip of a trowel a few tiny clumps from where they 
stand thickest. (6) As soon as the bed shows regularly green, stretch two 
lines across it parallel to each other at eight inches apart, and with a Dutch 
hoz hoe up all between the lines, sparing those plants only that are close to 
each line. Move the lines, and so hoe all the bed, which will then consist 
of a number of thin lines of seedlings eight inches apart, and the hoed-up 
ones lying between. (7) About a week later stretch the lines again eight 
inches apart at right angles to the previous lines, and hoe again. This, 
when finished, will leave a number of tiny square patches of seedlings cight 
inches apart each way. (8) A week later thin out the little patches by hand, 
leaving only one plant in each. Now every plant will have eight inches 
square to grow in. (9) Directly the plants show the first sign of running up 
to blossom, put a thin line of two feet high Pea sticks between every two, or 
at most every three, lines of the plants to strengthen them to resist the wind 
and rain, They will soon grow above and hide the sticks. (10) In cry 
weather thoroughly soak the bed once a week; a little sprinkle overhead is 
useless.” Mr. Wilks remarks that the operation described in No 6 should 
be done early, otherwise the plants will have become ‘‘ leggy” before the 
thinning is completed. Once Poppies become leggy they are practically 
ruined. 

Seed Sowing —Annuals.—March and early Aprilare the two great seed- 
sowing months of the year, and the colour-beauty that comes from a well- 
chosen selection of annual flowers is surprising. A border of annuals is a rare 
delight, but the colours must be pure and distinct, without any shade that 
turns to dull magenta when it fades. Some of the Godetias are very poor, 
especially those described as Satiny Rose, but they are frequently recommended, 
with the natural result that many groups are made of them in the summer 
garden. irst of all is the Sweet Pea, which may be had in many fascinating 
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colours from Mr. Robert Sydenham of Birmingham, Eckford of Wem, 
Shropshire, and other growers. As a selection was recently given in the 
gardening notes, it is unnecessary to repeat 
it. One of the most beautiful annuals of all 
is the Tree Mallow (Lavatera_trimestris 
splendens). It will grow to a height of about 
3ft., and has clear roze flowers, not unlike 
those of a single Hollyhock, but smaller, and 
they are produced in such profusion that 
the growth is almost hidden. We made quite 
a heage of it a year ago, and shall repeat the 
experiment, and mingle the white variety with 
the rose this time. The white form is a 
counterpart of the other except for the colour 
differ:nce. Annual flowers are exceptionally 
useful in the newly-made garden, as they 
flower the same year, and perennials seldom 
reach their most perfect beauty until two or 
three years have elapsed since planting time. 
Plant plenty of white Stocks. No flower has 
such a British look about it as the Stock; it 
is sturdy in growth, has a strong spike, and 
scents the garden with a warm fragrance, 
which never seems to the writer, at any 
rate, unpleasantly overpowering. Take heed 
of the advice we have so frequently given, 
and that is to sow thinly. Nothing is gained, 
but much lost, by sowing so thickly that the 
little plants crowd one another in the seed- 
bed. An annual developed in this way is 
invariably a dismal failure. Thin out vigorously 
in quite the seedling stage, and later on, 
until each plant stands by itself and is enabled 
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to show its true growth. Another point is to remove the flowers when they 
have faded and before seed has formed. Annuals are naturally fleeting 


flowers, but a long-continued display is possible when great care is taken to 
prevent an undue strain upon the plant by removing the flowers before 
seed-pods have formed. This is especially necessary in the case of the 
Sweet Pea. 

The Japanese Cherry Under Glass.—‘ A, B.” writes in praise of growing 
the early-flowering trees and shrubs under glass, and alludes to our notes in 
Country Lire of February 27th. The Japanese Cherry is the most beautiful 
of its race, both indoors and in the woodland, and we agree with the 
following words from our correspondent: ‘‘ The Japanese Cherry is very 
charming in the greenhouse at the present time. It is only necessary to 
force very gently, as any undue hastening forward means that the flowers 
quickly drop. My favourite is one known as James H{. Veitch; the flowers 
are semi-double, deep pink, 2in. across, and are a pleasant relief to the 
bronzy tinted leaves. Watereri is another lovely Cherry, and it flowers when 
quite young. Such things are quite a fresh joy in the greenhouse at this 
time of year, as the flowers lose nothing in colouring or size when they 
appear under glass.” 


BOBBING, THE POPULAR 
ALPINE. SPORT. 


HE winter of 1903-4 has witnessed the entirely new 
development of an Alpine winter sport which for 
several years past had been rapidly growing in popu- 

laritv. Until this season bob-sleighing—or bobbing, as it is 
more often called—had taken place 
only on the ordinary high roads 
of suitable gradient in the neighbour- 
hood of the various Alpine resorts. 
With the opening of the new railway 
last summer to the Engadine, how- 
ever, it became evident that bobbing 
on the Cresta Road couid no longer 
be permitted by the careful municipal 
authorities, who, indeed, had for some 
years contemplated forbidding the sport 
on a highway where the traffic had 
become so great. It was not un- 
common for a bob, descending at full 
speed, to meet a heavily-laden wood 
sleigh blocking the course, or to be 
endangered when attempting to slip 
past a restive horse in the very centre 
of the road. Serious accidents began 
to take place, and the Bob-sleigh Club 
decided on the important and costly 
step of constructing a run of their 
own. No bob run then existed in any 
part of Switzerland, so the making of 
a suitable course had at first to be 
something in the nature of an experi- 
ment. It is interesting at the present 
moment, when the pastime has been 
in full swing for a couple of morths 
(the run was opened on January rst), 
to briefly review the pros and cons of 
this new departure. 

Work was commenced in June, 1903, under the direction of 


Mr. James Chambers (who used to steer the ever-victorious 








THE FIRST CURVE ON THE RUN. 
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Beetle bob) and Herr Thoma, assisted by a Swiss engineer. 
The run passes over land belonging to the Badrutt family (of 
the Kulm Hotel), who have generously made no charge, and 
further down on property appertaining to the commune of 
Celerina, from 
whom “running 
rights” and _ the 
power to construct 
earthworks at the 
corners are leased 
at a yearly rent of 
£12. The original 
cost of building 
the run was £600, 
much labour being 
saved each winter 
by the substanti- 
ally-made corners, 
which require but 
little subsequent 
building up with 
snow. Its length 
is exactly a mile, 
with a total drop 
of 403ft., and a 
mean gradient of 
tin 3. The 
steepest partis just 
before the finish, 
where the gradient 
is 1 in 8. 

The fastest 
time that a bob 
had done the 
course in up to 
March Ist, 1904, 
was Imin. 59 g-Tosec., or practically 30 miles an hour. The 
run costs about £60 a year to keep in order, this sum 










THE ‘“WALKURE” AFTER THE START. 


being expended on the wages of the workmen, who bank it 
up with snow, and, having shaped the course, must ice it, and 
then cover the hard surface again with snow, to prevent bobs 
skidding on it and to ensure durability. There was at first an 
outcry at St. Moritz for a bob run that should be entirely of 
snow, so the experiment was tried of making half the course of 
snow and icing the rest. A bob then went down to try it, and 
its crew had a most unpleasant and even dangerous experience, 
being bumped almost off their machine. Directly, however, they 
reached tne lower part of the run and began to travel over the 








STEERED. 
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snow-covered ice, the movement was as smooth as could be 
desired. To anyone, like myself, who has passed perhaps twenty 
winters in snow-bound countries, the idea that a snow run is 
workable is an absurdity; but new-comers are always very 
insistent that the 
thing can be done, 
so it was best for 
the old hands to 
back their opinion 
by an object- 
lesson — and it 
was lucky _ this 
entailed no broken 
bones. 

Those who 
have never seen 
a bob-sleigh will 
gain a better 
notion of what it 
is like by examin- 
ing the accom- 
panying photo- 
graphs than by 
any verbal de- 
of scription. It may, 

however, be 
remarked that the 
steering is done by 
turning the front 
toboggan, much as 
the front wheel of 
a bicycle is turned, 
andthat until 
quite recently this 
was invariably 
done by means of 
ropes and handles. This season, however, a new form of bob-sleigh 
was constructed and patented by a native of Leysin (in Canton 
Vaud), the chief novelty of which is its steering gear. This is 
controlled by a wheel, much as is the steering of a motor, and 
the result has been that one of these new bohbs—the Boule de 
Neige—steered by an enthusiastic bobber, M. Maas, has carried 
all before it at St. Moritz in the races, though the record for 
the fastest time on any one course is still held by a machine of 
the old-fashioned type—the “Beetle.” A bob costs £10 to 


THE STRAIGHT RUN. 


construct, and visitors usually combine to hire one for the 
season. : 

The chief races held at St. Moritz, under the auspices of the 
Bob-sleigh Club, are the Bob Derby and the Fleetwood Wilson 
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Cup. The best aggregate time of two 











(occasionally of three) runs takes first z 
prize. The timing is done by an electric ; 
clock to tenths of seconds. A thread is 
fixed across the course at the start, and a 
another at the finish, and these re- 
spectively start and stop the clock. ¢ 
The times are thus recorded’ as t 
accurately as they possibly can be. 4 
The new run, when first opened, | 
was by some considered liable to the il 
objection that if a bob fell over the bank ‘ 
at a corner, the drop would be ex- : 
tremely dangerous down the other side. 
This is perfectly true, but the banks : 
are so high and so well engineered that 
it seems impossible for the most erratic f 
bob ever built to find its way over f 
them. At any rate, no bob has hitherto ‘ 
fallen out of the course, though several : ; \ 
have fallen zto it. The accidents, how- i 
ever (in one case very serious), have \ 
been brought about by the inexperience \ 
of those steering the machines, and the z t : 
novices who have thus come to grief [i os | 
have been the first to admit that it was lie ee 
due to “reckless driving.”” That the : 
run is not really dangerous is amply TURNING “SUNNY CORNER.” 
proved by the fact that the winning 
bob, the Boule de Neige, goes down it without any on each side of the course for some distance. Groups of visitors 
brake whatever trom start to finish. All bobs are fitted with cover the snowy mound overlooking the start, and on a typical 


Engadine winter’s day are much more 
likely to complain of the heat than of 
the cold, so fiercely do the burning rays 
of the sun shine through the thin, clear, 
calm air. It is a scene to make a 
Londoner full of envy, and if he can be 
tempted away from his foggy home, 
surely a glance at the life and sunshine 
in the accompanying illustrations may 
serve to drive him to pack his trunks. 
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; MONG the books before us are two 
novels which, while they are alike 
PB, in having the New Country as a 
background, present in all other 
respects the greatest contrast 
imaginable.  A/yra of the Pines 
(Fisher Unwin), by Herman K. Vielé, is a 
simple story of everyday incidents in an 
ifm LATEST TYPE GF ** BOB,’ uneventful life among the pinewoods, Those 
who delight in the ‘‘ shilling shockers ” which 
powerful brakes, which can be instantly applied by the man who suit the ponular taste of to-day so well will find little to attract them here, for 
on each bob is told off for this duty. Should an upset occur on ‘* eight miles from Thebes ” life seems to have moved forward in a very leisurely 


the course, it is at once noted and 
telephoned both to the start and the 
finish, a visitor undertaking the business 
of seeing that news of the doings of 
a bob is immediately notified. It is 
needless to say that no bob is allowed 
to start till the preceding machine has 
been signalled as safe at the bottom. 
Should the clock fail to record the start 
of a bob, an electric alarm bell at once 
notifies the crew that their time cannot 
be taken, and enables them to step 
and return to the top without the 
trouble of finishing their run. 

And now, in conclusion, let us take 
a look at the start of the bob run on a 
race day. The sunlit, snowy little 
plateau is crowded by sleighs dragging 
bobs to the start, bobbers dressed 
mostly in white sweaters and white 
woolly caps conspicuous with the badge 
of their machine—a shamrock, a big 
beetle, or German eagle, or what not. 
A neat wooden hut serves as telephone 
and timing station, and Colonel Curtis 
is sure to be busy with the electric 
apparatus which he so_ indefatigably 
undertakes the working of. The Hon. 
H. Gibson is certain to be not far off 
with his camera, and, indeed, a line of 


Xits and Kodaks is always to be found THROUGH THE LARCHES. 
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manner. The tale is pleasantly and brightly written, however, and without 
any of the extravagances which characterised the author’s former work, 


‘**The Inn of the Silver Moon.” 





Myra’s personality is quite in keeping 
with her surroundings, and, in a quiet and rhilosophic way, she is often 
amusing and witty. 

The Detiverance (Constable), by Ellen Glasgow, is of a different 
character altogether. The scene is laid in the tobacco-fields of Virginia, and 
the plot, though it is by no means a new one, is powerfully worked out. 
Through misfortune the Blakes, whose family for 200 years had owned a 
large estate, were obliged to sell it when the hero, Christopher Blake, was 
a child of ten, and his father’s steward became the purchaser. The story 
opens when Christopher is a man of twenty-five, living with his mother and 
sisters on a little farm, which was all that was left to them of their former 
grandeur, and working as a common toiler in the fields to support them. 
During all these years his hatred of the usurper of his rights gets more and 
more hold upon him, until his desire for revenge makes him almost a madman. 
His opportunity comes at last. Bill Fletcher has a little grandson of 
fourteen, who is the light of his eyes, and of whom he hopes to make a 
gentleman. Chance puts the child in Christopher’s power, and he deliberately 
sets himself to ruin his life and set him against his grandfather It 
would be too long a story to relate the different steps by which Christopher 
attains the consummation of his revenge. The great fault in the book 
to our mind is that the author has made her principal character so very 
unattractive that the reader has very little sympathy with him and_ his 
undying hatred. A man who for twenty-five years goes about using bad 
language with a face like a thunder-cloud, and with no thought but of his 
enemy and how to destroy him, of necessity becomes something of a bore 
after a little while. It is pleasant to turn from him to Uncle Tucker, who, 
in spite of the loss of an arm and a leg, can still look on the brighter side of 
life and get some enjoyment out of it. Another weak po‘nt is the utter 
ignorance in which, through her loss of sight, Mrs. Blake is kept of the 


altered conditions of her life. It seems to us mot improbable that a woman 


who had come as a bride to a house, an! must have known every nook and 
cranny in it, could spend twenty or more years in a small farmhouse and not 
notice the difference. This, however, is by the way. On the whole, the 
book shows more thoughtful work than is generally put into the novel of 
the day. 

Mr. C. B. Fry’s name is sufficient in itself to ensure at the least an initial 
success for thenew magazine which is called after and edited by the great athlete. 
When, moreover, it is that the writers he has called round him are capable of 
doing full justice to the subjects with which they deal, and that the illustrations 
are equally good, there can be no doubt that Messrs. Newnes’ new magazine 
will be welcomed by a very large section of readers. C. B. Fry's Magazine, 
as might be expected, treats of all sorts of healthy outdoor sports and 
pastimes. The University boat-race, for instance, forms a prominent feature, 
and we get the views of the Cambridge president, an ex-president, and an 
ex-cox, ‘* Easter and April for Sportsmen ” is an article by Mr, F. G. Aflalo, 
and no one is betier able to give advice as to where an Easter holiday can 
best be spent. Another article which at the present time is likely to 
attract a good deal of attention is contributed by Mr. F. W. Ward on 
the ‘**Secrets of Catch-as-Catch-Can.” The writer thoroughly understands 
the subject, and, with the aid of many excellent photographs, is able to 
impart a considerable amount of his information to his readers. Racing, 
football, golf, diet, and training are a few of the other subjects in the April 
number, all of tiem full of interest and useful information. The names of 
nearly all the writers are well known in sporiing circles. For instance, Mr, 
A. C. Maclaren writes about cricket, and the motor is treated of by Mr. 
Charles Jarrot. A story of life ** Out West,” by Kk. and Hesketh Prichard, 
is begun in the first number, and the opening chapter gives every promise 
that an exciting tale is to follow. All the number is brightly written, and 
we can safely prophecy that the latest monthly magazine will very rapidly 
become popular. 

The frontispiece of Mr. Crockett’s new story ought to tempt any readcr 
of CouNTRY LIFE to read it, as it represents an old-fashioned ploughing 
match, and the other pictures have many suggestions of rural scenes. We 
were, therefore, not surprised to find that Song .J/ac (Ward, Lock) was 
staged in a Scotch arcadia. This story will, we imagine, leave the writer's 
reputation exactly where it was before. It has that vivacity of narrative and 
homeliness of characterisation that have won Mr. Crockett so many admirers 
among the crowd, but the fastidious student of literature will be repelled as 
much as ever by the slipshod vulgarity of the style, the absence of anvthing 
like a stern adherence to truth and nature in the narrative, and the fictitio ts- 
ness of the characters. The workmanship of the book is that of a man 
accustomed to handle no finer instrument ihan an axe or a hand-saw. The 
schoolmaster, the old maid, the minister, the poacher, how familiar we are 
with them all, how weary of them are we all. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


A YELLOW ROBIN. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*Countrry LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—During a recent visit to a lonely strath’f the Perthshire Highlands I 
found, to my surprise, a country resident who takes a keen interest in the 
birds, of which there seems to be a great variety in the district. He is quite 
conversant with the habits, and familiar with the songs, the calls, and the 
movements of the feathered tribe. It is a rare thing, in my experience, to 
meet a countryman who can tell one bird from another, unless it were a 
blackbird with its sooty coat, or a robin with its red breast. My friend, for 
on this ‘* point o! harmony ”—bird life—we were friends at once, told me 
that for several years past a yellow robin had come abot the house. 
It was well known by all the people about the farm and _ the 
occupants of the adjoining houses as the yellow’ robin, although 
from the descriptions given it would appear that the cojour was 


more of a drab than a yellow. However, it retained the distinguishing 
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feature of the robin—the red breast. It was very tame and roosted about 
the eaves of the houses, and for two seasons had its nest in a bank close at 
hand, which was pointed out to me. At the tine of my visit the bird was 
being much talked about, as it hal not been see: for several weeks. The 
people at the farm, youny and old, had watcaed it with jealous care, 
especially at nesting-time, par ly on account of their desire for the safety of 
the robin, and partly owing to their anxiety to see whether any of the young 
ones were of this uncommon colour, but no similar one was ever seen. 
Their hopes of seeing their little pet again were at a lowebb. It was known 
at the farm that a coliector had offered a tempting money reward for this 
rara avis, and it was feared that someone in the district had y.elded to the 
temptation and deprived robin of his liberty, or his life. —-CHARLEs REID. 
ARTIFICIAL REARING OF BLACK GAME. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.’’} 





Sir,—In your issue of March 5th your correspondent ‘‘ Mr. C, J. Cornish ” 
suggests that black game might prove profitable, and should be easy to rear. 
For the last seven years I have been endeavouring to do so, but it is almost 
hopeless. Each year I have collected some forty eggs, and have never reared 
more than twelve in one year to maturity. When the chicks are about three 
weeks old, they suddenly droop and die. Every remedy has been tried, and 
dissections have revealed but little. In 1go1 twelve birds were reared, and 
one cock and three hens wer2 placed in an aviary. These in 1902 laid eggs, 
one of which proved fertile, and the chick lived but three weeks. This is, I 
believe, the first time that black game have bred in captivity, and, encourage 





by this success, I shall hope against hope in this and subsequent springs. 
B'S. Gs 


A GOOD TERRIER. 
[To THE Epiror oF *f CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—Having read your CouNTRY LIFE since its publication, and seen with 
much interest the sporting and animal photographs in it, I enclose you a snap 





shot I took of my rough-haired terrier, Tip, actually setting a rabbit in a 
hedge. This terrier is very well known as one of the finest sporting dogs ot 
his kind; he will go to ground, and is very fond of badgers. —GERALD 
Kk. BirRb. 
TOMTITS IN LONDON. 
[To THE F.piror oF ‘* CounTRY LIFE.”] 
Srr,—Your interesting studies of tomtits in last week’s issue of Covnrry 
LiFE have made me think that some of your London readers, perhaps an 
invalid, might like to try the same experiment as I have this winter, which 
has proved a great success in attracting some of our feathered friends, I hung 
some beef suet, also half a cocoanut, in some trees, placed a pan of water, 
also one of seed, on the ground, and bread-crumbs every day, and have 
been rewarded by the daily visits of the following birds: Tomtits, robins, 
blackbircs, wood-pigeons, not forgetting our cheerful little sparrows. 
L. MAPLESTONE, Chelsea. 
BATS IN CHURCH. 
{To rHE Eprror oF ‘*CounrrRy LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I do not think it would be difficult to poison bats. Some years ago I 
had a tame one, which I usej to feed on moths. At last, somewhat thought- 
lessly, I collected moths in the cyanide bottle, where I only stup_fied them, 
and when they recovered and flew about the bat ate them. I suppose he was 
poisoned ; at any rate he died. There are, of course, other poisons with which 
live moths coul! be doctored. At the same time, I do not understand the 
objection to a few bats flying about in an abbey church (I wonder whether 
it is that fine pile at Tewkesbury). I fear there is not much Buddhism in 
Christianity, and latter-day Christians are more squeamish physically than 
morally,—G, G. DESMOND. 


THE MIGRATION OF WOODCOCK. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Counrry LiFE.”] 
S1r,—I expect that many of your readers in this country will disagr2e with 
the statement of established theories in the article on this subject in your 
issue of the 5th inst, signed ‘‘ Philornithas.” That many cock Ereed in this 
country, particularly perhaps in Wicklow and favourite parts of other counties, 
is a fact well known. Not only is this so, but the home-bred birds are to be 
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met with all through the year, until their numbers are augmented by the 


arrival of the foreigners, It is a common experience to find the home-bred 


birds on the hills when shoot/ng gsouse from August to October. There has 
been nothing to suggest that they then made way for the foreign arrivals. 
Indeed, many people will tell you they can distinguish between a foreign 


and a home-bred bird shot during the winter months. and that the latter are 





lighter in colour; but in that I do not agree. The interesting experi- 
ments of the Duke of Nort only confirm what T have mentioned, 
The question still remains to be answered: Where do the foreigners 
(or what is left of them) go to, and do they come back to us again ?— 


EK. Wuirk, Ashton, Nilliney, 
Dublin. 


County 


COST OF A SMALL YACIIT. 
[To THE Epiror. 
Sirk,—Would you be so kind as to 
give me some idea of the cost of 
hiring a small yacht (not less 
30-footer) and a man fora fortnight 
during July on the Clyde, also a rough 
estimate of the cost of living for four ; 
we propose to sleep on board and do 
our own cooking. Could you also 
give me the name of the best place 

to hire a boat from 2—A. G, B. I. 
{In regard to this our yachting 
correspondent writes: ‘f The informa- 
tion given by your correspondent is 
rather vague, for he does not specify the 
tonnage of the yacht he requires. If, 
however, his party is to number four 
persons and a paid hand, the necessary 
accommedation will not be obtained 
in acraft of much less than ten tons. The rate usually charged for the hire 
of small yachts is about 30s. per ton (Thames measurement) per month, 
inclusive of the necessary crew, but the price is largely influenced by such 
factors as supply and demand, and may rule even as high as £2 per ton per 
As regards the cost of living, a good deal will depend upon the 
requirements of the party. If they can rest content with good, plain fare and 
bottied ale, from 15s. to £1 per head a week would be a fair allowance to 


month, 


make. 1 would advise your correspondent to apply to one of the yacht 
agents of the district, such as Messrs. J. F. Borthwick and Co., of 19, 
Waterloo Street, Glasgow, or Mr. G. W. Roger, of 342, Argyle Street, 
Glasgow, who would no doubt be able to furnish terms and particulars of a 
variety of yachts for charter. It is, however, rather 
early ‘in the season to fix up a charter for July, as 
the yachts have hardly commenced to fit out on the 
Clyde yet.”— Ep. } 
A NESTFUL OF WAGTAILS. 

[To THE Epirok oF ** CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—There is no more graceful and dainty creature 
than the wagtail, but it is such a shy bird that it is 
difucult to observe its habits except when it is busy 
catching flies with a little run and a snap on the lawn 
in front of the window. During the breeding season the 
wagtail seeks some secluded spot, and is seldom seen. 
Even the village urchin rarely finds a wagtail’s nest 
why, it is difficult to say, because the position chosen is 
often very conspicuous. A iittle niche in the face of a 
cliff, or, as in the case of the photograph which I enclose, 
in a clay bank, is quite the usual piace chosen by wag- 
tails. If you care to reproduce this photograph of a 
nestful of young wagtails, will you please state that it was 
taken by Mr. R. Pallantine. The young birds are 
almost ready to fly, and have arrived at that stage when 
they resent the intrusion of anyone except their parents 
bringing food; but they have not yet learned to dread 

1 t 


human beings, and their attitule suggests more anger 


than fear. A; 5, 
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EDIBLE SNAILS. 
flo tHE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir, -I am sending you a photograph of some snails, 
which you may like to publish in Country LIFE. 
These snails are found on the Surrey Hills, and, I 
believe, are the edible snail brought to this country by 
the Romans. Can you tell me if this is so?—M. L. 


BIRD ETIQUETTE. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sixk,—Will any 
litle information as to etiquette among birds, and inform 
me whether it is a chivalrous feeling in favour of the 


of your correspondents afford me a 


weaker members of society, or the fear of losing caste 
by associating with the lower orders, which prevents 
rooks from feeding among smaller birds. In con- 
sequence of a heavy snowfall last night a considerable 
number of rooks have presented themselves this morning 
(March 3rd), evidently waiting for an offer of breakfast, and 
in addition the usual congregation of small birds, for 
which latter food has been supplied on a specially con- 
structed bird-feeding table. For the rooks a separate 
supply has been placed under a cedar tree in their vicinity, 
and rather farther away from the house, but this addi- 
tional supply has been appropriated, in addition to their 
own, by sparrows, starlings, and other small birds, while 
the rooks have abstained from joining the party, and, though evidently 
desirous of the food, have contented themselves by promenading round 
the tree and surveying from a distance of some yards the consumption by 
others of the food intended for them. I have noticed the same thing 
occur on previous occasions.—R,. P., Edgbaston. 


A HARBOUR BY 
|To THE Epiror oF 


MOONLIGHT. 
**CouNnTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sik,-—The Grand Harbour at Malta always presents a most picturesque 

appearance. Seen by day, with its 
crowded with shipping, its 
inlets filled with long 


quays 
creeks and 
lines of the battleships and cruisers 


of the Mediterranean Fleet, and 
the waters of the harbour dotted 
with boats of: all descriptions, 
from the peculiar-looking Dghaisa, 
to the fussy, bustling — steam- 
pinnaces of the Navy, it has a 
most animated aspect. By night, 


the effect is different, and = one 


cannot fail to be struck by the 
awe-inspiring sense of power and 
strength presented by 
watch-dogs of the Empire, the 
battleships of the fleet, lying at 
their moorings. The silent beauty 
of the scene is much_ enhanced 
when seen by the beautiful moon- 
light of the Mediterranean. The 


those huge 


accompanying photograph, though 
taken in broad sunlight,  repro- 


duces the effect of the harbour by moonlight to a remarkable degree. 
G. H. CLEAVES. 
A WHITE-HEADED BLACKBIRD. 

‘To tHE Epiror oF ‘*CountTry LIFE.”j 
Sir,—Having read the correspondence in Country LIFE about white 
feathers in birds a few weeks ago, I was very much interested to see, in Stoke 
Park near Guildford, the other day, a blackbird with a perfectly white head 
and neck. I caught sight of it from the road, and wondered what sort 
of bird it was; a closer investigation proved it to be a white-headed 
blackbird. —T. MACNAGHTEN. 
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